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HUMANIST 


Humanist Principles 
WILLIAM FLOYD 


There is increasing recognition on the part of large numbers of 
intelligent people that the dogmatic theology which has served as re- 
ligion in the past is now unsatisfactory, but many of those who see the 
defects in the old order are unaware that an adequate substitute is 
available to meet man’s need for the religious life. 

Now that science has resolved the traditional supernatural into the 
natural, now that heaven has been swept from the skies by astronomers 
and hell has been interred by geologists, the orthodox conception of 
the universe must be revised. The universe that formerly was sup- 
posed to be separated sharply into the spiritual and the material, one 
realm being celestial and the other terrestrial, is now believed to be a 
unity. 

Much more is now known of cosmology than when the Bible was 
written. We have no reason to believe that the unknown is different 
in kind from the known. There is no dividing line between the sacred 
and the secular. Knowledge of the finite puts us in tune with the in- 
finite. The ‘material,’ organized so as to promote human well being, 
becomes the ‘‘spiritual.” 

In America, religion has depended largely for its inspiration upon 
an alleged revelation completed nearly two thousand years ago. Two 
sizable religions founded in this country—Mormonism and Christian 
Science—also produced alleged “‘revelations.’” The antiquity of the 
sacred scriptures militates against their sufficiency as a modern guide, 
for their authors, writing in a pre-scientific environment, assumed a 
physical world quite different from that disclosed by science; and their 
misconceptions influenced their delineation of a supernatural theocracy. 
Although democratic ethics stem to a large extent from the prophetic 
ideals of Judaism and Christianity, the theocratic and otherworldly 
supernaturalism, the inflexible creeds and the authoritative institutions 
surrounding them have obscured, perverted and distorted those ideals. 
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Inspiration is not confined to the past but is continuous and cumu- 
lative. While nothing of value in the historic religions should be dis- 
regarded, past notions have no final authority over emerging truth, and 
the present is the most dependable era of discovery. In searching for 
knowledge of the physical world it is customary to consult the latest 
sources of information. This same process must be used in evaluating 
the so-called metaphysical world. 

Any religion or philosophy which may hope to be a synthesizing 
and dynamic force today must be shaped on the knowledge and needs 
of this age rather than on authoritative tradition. Humanism bases its 
faith upon the knowledge established by the consensus of scientific 
scholarship; it is less concerned with theism and the next world than 
with man’s character and fulfillment as the supreme concern in this 
world. It accepts whatever is of value in the sacred scriptures of the 
past but is confident that a more nearly correct philosophy of life can 
be evolved by examining the world as known in our time than by 
accepting the authority of ancient manuscripts and creeds or ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchies. It insists that the best method of determining the exist- 
ence and value of realities is by means of scientific inquiry. 

The religious philosophy of humanism as a substitute for meta- 
physical theology will enable men to realize the highest value in life 
without surrendering their minds to any final dogma or any alleged 
revelation of the supernatural. 

Humanism recognizes the limitations of present knowledge and 
the possibilities of further discoveries in the future, holding itself in 
readiness to change its philosophy as new information is forthcoming. 

To fill the need for a modern conception of religious foundations 
the Humanist Manifesto was issued in 1933. That statement of prin- 
ciples was not a final dogma but a sounding of views taken at a par- 
ticular time of a movement which seeks to remain, unlike orthodoxy, 
self-critical and progressive. 

Ritualistic forms that impede rational thought, as well as auto- 
cratic ecclesiastical methods, must be superseded by emphasis upon the 
ethical and democratic sides of life. Humanism is at one with the three 
major groupings of Western religions—Judaism, Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism—in eulogizing love, peace, honor, kindliness, unselfishness, 
integrity, nobility of character, morality, refinement, culture, truth and 
any other values or principles consistent with the moral law as now 
understood. But these virtues are grounded on natural human relations 
and gain their validity from experience, not from revelation. 

Humanism is “A Fourth Faith” — a philosophy embodying the 
spirit of the modern world. It may be called a religion if by that term 
is meant the zealous and cooperative quest for the good life, the pur- 
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suit of the ideal, the search for beauty, joy, love and culture, the broth- 
erhood of man and fulfillment of all obligations to one’s neighbor. 

Humanism builds its faith upon the evolutionary hypothesis which 
substitutes gradual growth for direct creation. It recognizes the rise of 
man from the days of the primitive cave dwellers, a gradual physical 
and moral improvement, taking the long view; an ascent of man that 
can be hastened and perfected by intelligent thought and the exercise 
of social vision. Its emphasis is on social progress unencumbered by 
the burden of traditions, beliefs and customs out of harmony with 
scientific knowledge. 

Humanism expresses faith in the supreme value and self-im- 
provability of human personality, and in man’s ability to amend 
human relationships. An inner urge to be better than one is, to make 
the most of life for oneself and one’s fellow men; the conscientious 
devotion to mental integrity; the profession and practice of the highest 
moral principles characterize men at their best and are as inspiring as 
theology. 

Although humanism recognizes man’s inhumanity to man, it be- 
lieves that man’s creative and cooperative achievements and the nobility 
and reasonableness of the best human beings demonstrate ciearly a 
potential ability to build a decent world order. Humanists believe that 
the many causes of the present world conflict include the failure of the 
church to alter its doctrines to accord with modern knowledge. Hu- 
manists stand firmly against all neo-orthodox theology which proclaims 
man’s essential helplessness, sinfulness and dependence upon super- 
natural guidance and power. 

Recognizing natural laws, humanism seeks to conform to and co- 
operate with the processes of nature which man cannot change. Man’s 
function is to adjust himself to nature’s laws with faith that the more 
closely he approaches to a full understanding of those laws, the greater 
will be his achievement. 

With acceptance of gradual evolutionary growth instead of direct 
creation, humanists recognize that the force which controls the universe 
is impersonal; therefore they do not pray to a personal deity for changes 
in natural laws. Prayer assumes the form of inward aspiration and 
resolve. 

Truth then must be sought scientifically and honestly, and, when 
found, must be followed sincerely with assurance that the truth will set 
us free. Truth saves, truth is our guide, but truth can be discovered only 
after diligent search. That search can be conducted unhampered only 
in a democracy where freedom of speech is encouraged. Therefore 
humanism substitutes democracy on earth for the kingdom of heaven. 
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Rejection of the supernatural does not imply indifference to evil. 
Common sense warns against excess as strongly as any ancient com- 
mand. We make our heaven or hell right here on earth. The fear of 
natural or man-decreed punishment is as potent as the dread of eterna! 
damnation that has been for ages the threat of orthodox religions. The 
love of man and the urge to creative achievement here and now prompt 
men to righteous living as effectively as the hope of heavenly reward. 
Man can adopt a saner code of morals than that taught by Moses, and 
does so progressively. 

Humanism maintains that the shared quest for the good life and 
its fulfillment is the chief aim of man. Associations and institutions 
should be devoted to such service, endeavoring by cooperative effort to 
ameliorate the lot of the underprivileged, to enact legislation for the 
common good and to provide social well-being. 


Thomas G. Masaryk's Hope for Humanity 


JOHN J. REICHMAN 


World events, compelling thoughts of democracy on a planetary 
scale, prove the prophetic spirit of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk’s pan- 
humanism and give new importance to his conception of humanity. 
In 1882, Masaryk, then thirty-two years old, was called to the Czech 
University of Prague as Professor of Philosophy. Up to that time he had 
occupied the modest post of an unsalaried lecturer in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Coming to the capital of the ancient Kingdom of 
Bohemia, he found the atmosphere stale with narrow-minded, conserva- 
tive teachings. Revolutionary as he was, Masaryk immediately began to 
analyze and present to his students as well as to the public at large new 
ideas of democracy, nationalism and humanism. In attempting to dif- 
ferentiate between the notions of classical humanism of the sixteenth 
century and the contemporary revival of humanitarian ideals, Masaryk 
coined the word humanitism. A new word in his native language, he 
used it synonymously with modern humanism of international scope. 

In numerous writings, such as “John Hus” (1895), ‘“The National- 
ist Philosophy of Recent Times” (1905), ‘Karel Havlicek’”’ (1896 and 
1907), Masaryk advocated this planetary humanism as opposed to the 
traditional nationalism so inherently shallow and egoistic. He consid- 
ered humanism (humanitism) a link between the present and past of 
his nation. On such a basis he developed his philosophy of the universal 
brotherhood of men into a detailed program of national progress and 
activity. He looked upon the “Ideals of Humanity,” to quote the title 





11901, English translation 1938, George Allen & Unwin, London. 
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of one of his small but important works,! as an intermediary between 
his nation’s most glorious past period—the epoch of the Unity of Czech 
Brethren of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with John Amos 
Comenius and others at its head—and the modern national life with 
its ubiquitous energy and efficiency. 

Modern humanitarian ideals presented a national program of 
Czech regeneration to Masaryk. Naturally, Masaryk’s program of Czech 
renaissance was founded on doctrines laid down by his predecessors,— 
great poets and historians, such as Safarik, Palacky, Havlicek. Masaryk’s 
elaborate plan, as crystallized in “The Czech Question” (1895 and 
1910), was simply to endow his nation with the same thing with which, 
for example, slavophilism endowed the Russians and messianism the 
Poles. In other words, it was “an attempt to create a national phi- 
losophy, a philosophy of history and of national politics.” Hence 
Masaryk made his famous declaration that humanism requires not only 
the love of one’s neighbor, but also a rational education. Said he: 

“Our humanitarians accepted the rationalism of the West. The principal 
and foremost care of our humanists was and will be to educate the nation, to 
elevate the common people. Our humanist program requires national tolerance, 
and in politics rejects the tactics of violence of whatever kind. Humanism is no 
sentimentality, on the contrary, it gives to its adherents the impulse to an 
energetic cultural and political work.” 

Thus providing his nation with a complete platform for its further 
unhampered development, it was a logical step for Masaryk from this 
more limited national-humanist viewpoint to the lofty heights of pan- 
humanism. During the first World War Masaryk, a refugee from the 
ramshackle Empire of Austria-Hungary, worked relentlessly for the lib- 
eration of his nation which in 1620, as a result of the battle of White 
Mountain, had fallen a prey to the rapacious dynasty of the Habsburgs. 
As diplomat, politician and statesman, he accomplished a gigantic task 
in preparing his people for their participation in the reorganized 
European continent. With such a goal in mind, he wrote his celebrated 
book, ‘“The New Europe.’”” In this volume he declared that: 

“The unified organization of all the nations of the world, of all humanity, 
was the beginning of a new era, an era in which nations and all mankind will 
consciously control their development.” 

In the first volume of his “Spirit of Russia,’”* alluding to the in- 
spirers of his humanitarianism, such as Kant and Hume, he stressed 
the eighteenth century concept of the brotherhood of the entire human 
race to be realized through the inborn love of man for his fellows. And 
after the World War he wrote: 


2The Slav Standpoint. London and Washington, D. C., 1918. 
’Translated from the German original by Eden and Cedar Paul, London, 1918: p. 210. 
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“Europe and humanity are becoming more unified. Between nationality 
and internationality there is no antagonism, on the contrary, agreement; na- 
tions are the natural organs of humanity. Humanity is not supernational, it is 
the organization of individual nations. If, therefore, individual nations struggle 
for their independence and attempt to break up states of which they have 
heretofore been parts, that is not a fight against internationality and humanity, 
but a fight against aggressors, who misuse states for the purposes of leveling 
them and enforcing political uniformity. Humanity does not tend to uniformity, 
but to unity; it will be the liberation of nations which will make possible the 
organic association, the federation of nations of Europe, and of all mankind. 
This internationalism makes possible a division and organization of labour of 
the nations, not merely economic labour, but all cultural labour.’’! 


In 1923, T. G. Masaryk, as President, accompanied by the then 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, Eduard Benes, took an official trip 
to Paris and London. While in the French capital, President Masaryk 
gave a public lecture in the French language at the Sorbonne on “The 
Slavs After the War.’ 


In this talk Masaryk states as follows: 


“The unification of Europe will be completed and enlarged by the entire 
unification of humanity. The war has unified Europe with America and Asia; 
it has reinforced the Anglo-Saxon states and brought them nearer to the nations 
of the Far East. The nations have realized through the war that all of them 
formed an organic whole—humanity. The war has reinforced the humanitarian 
program, the program of the most advanced chiefs of all nations. A man can- 
not have any other program but the good of man. The humanitarian program 
means: to feel sympathy for all in spite of any difference of languages, na- 
tionalities, and classes. This means the effort for the union of mankind as a 
whole. This humanitarian program will be realized by the United States of 
Central Europe, and the Slavonic nations will participate through their soli- 
darity in this Union of European States.” 


As in politics, in religion, too, Masaryk was a humanist. To be 
sure, this religious humanism was not anti-theistic for Masaryk used 
the word God and was well integrated to the source of being in Na- 
ture. Yet his views were free from anthropomorphism and his values 
were humanistic. To him, in religion, man feels and realizes his rela- 
tion to world and man. In other words, in religion man places himself 
in direct relationship to the secret of eternity. The problem of eternity 
is to be found in all elements of religion, it constitutes the very founda- 
tion of religious life. Masaryk was extremely fond of Spinoza’s expres- 
sion, sab specie aeternitatis. As had that great Jewish philosopher of 


4Ibid, p. 6, 7. 


5Les Slaves Apres La Guerre, Editions Orbis, Prague, 1923. In the interest of clarity, 
the citation from the English translation of this lecture has been slightly altered. 
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the seventeenth century, he, too, looked upon life and all its spiritual 
manifestations from the angle of eternity. 

Because of his persuasive love of man and life he was a humanist, 
(and probably to a certain extent influenced by his American-born wife, 
Charlotte Garrigue, who was a Brooklyn Unitarian), Masaryk was 
categorically opposed to revealed religion of any sort. While in Amer- 
ica in 1907, Masaryk lectured at Boston, at the occasion of the Fourth 
International Congress of Religious Liberals. There, at Tremont Tem- 
ple, on September 24, he declared that there was need of a construc- 
tive, creative religious freedom. And earlier in Chicago he had stated 
that religion was a centralizing spiritual power. 

Very appropriately, Masaryk’s slogan was: Jesus, not Caesar! His 
was a religion of reason and logic, more of the character of a convic- 
tion than of simple, unthinking belief. Through both science and phi- 
losophy do we arrive at religious democracy, and eventually at political 
and social equality. No revelation is necessary; we can do without inter- 
mediaries between God and man. The modern man wants religion 
without priestcraft; he wants an unrevealed religion. He wants also, a 
religion truly spiritual because it is ethical; a religion assuring to him a 
higher standard of morality. However, according to Masaryk, religion 
cannot be replaced by science or philosophy. Religion is a vivid, intense 
relation of each individual to God or to the whole world. Religion is 
not theory, but practice. Everybody has to think; a religious man also 
has to think. 


The Ringing Word 


If beauty be mortal in the flowering grass 

That wakes to April’s piping on the hill; 

If, trailing a summery laughter, beauty pass, 
Leaving the bright fields barren, as she will; 
And if, through many a myriad-patterned birth 
In marble frailty or feebler clay, 

Rare beauty must at last sink back to earth, 
Being remembered only for a day,— 


Still has she found an imagery secure, 

Immutable and lovelier than stone: 

It 1s the burning word, which shall endure 

Beyond time’s ruins, deathless and alone— 

The ringing word on those high anvils wrought 
Where rise the Olympian summits of man’s thought. 


—Hugh Robert Orr 
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Scientific Living 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


At the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion last Sep- 
tember a paper was read by Professor Nels Ferré. This I opposed, as I 
would have opposed, had I had the opportunity, the papers of the year 
before discussed by Arthur E. Murphy in The Humanist of Autumn, 
1941. Ferré’s paper proposed that society should reform itself by accept- 
ing the Christian principle of agape as its basis, and by treating with 
scant tolerance all those who did not agree. Agape is a Greek word 
which has been much discussed in Germany and Sweden lately as what 
Ferré calls “the discoverable inner meaning” of Christianity. It indi- 
cates, its exponents assert, love: love which is the true Christian love 
in God and man, love which “‘seeketh not its own,” is without desire 
except to be allowed to benefit its object, is indeed pure from desire in 
every form, is a self-giving without any obverse demanding. I have 
discussed this conception elsewhere,’ and shown that as thus expounded 
it is the product of the imagination of a modern school. A few pas- 
sages in early Christian literature and in later Christian writers can be 
so interpreted, but those passages are relatively few, while even its chief 
exponent admits that the word thus interpreted has never expressed the 
core of Christianity as practiced anywhere. It confuses me to see how a 
conception, never consistently presented, and never observed, can be 
called the ‘discernable inner meaning” of anything. This ground there 
is no need to go over again. 

What I here feel is worth repeating is to point out again the ex- 
treme danger which these and other varieties of the “neo-orthodox”’ 
represent to us, or would represent if society should take their position 
seriously. 

The point of Ferre’s paper was that he saw great value in the con- 
ception of agape, and hence would make, and have us all make, what 
he called ‘‘an ontological leap from value to reality.” That is, because 
he likes agape and finds it a helpful conception, a value, he will rise to 
assert that there is such a thing as agape ontologically, that it exists 
as an entity, and that it is the basic principle not only of religion, but of 
society, science, the universe, and God. Having made that leap he 
would then have society banish those forms of what he calls ‘negative 
science and philosophy” which, like this paper, hamper his leaping by 
questions and criticism. Thus purged, society will be safe for democ- 
racy, he thinks, especially since only the leapers will be enfranchised 
and have full social rights. 


1“ The Fundamental Motive of Christianity,’ The Journal of Religion, XX (1940), 1-4. 
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Such a proposal is one every lover of liberty must scorn, quite 
apart from the merits of agape itself, for it simply means that the essen- 
tial totalitarianism of all authoritarian teaching has again shown itself, 
and is to me no more attractive wearing the long gray beard of piety 
than with the Hitlerian moustache. Ferré asks us, as we are being asked 
on so many sides, to save democracy by denying it. If we must deny 
democracy, leave it behind with the other Utopian dreams which have 
failed, very well; but let us at least be honest about doing so. 

Science was born slowly and painfully in a world which lived on 
such leaps from value to reality, and in a world whose intellectual life 
was largely the deduction of conclusions from axioms caught by thus 
leaping (or projecting). Science began by ignoring such “realities,” 
and by insisting that it would recognize generalizations or general state- 
ments only as hypotheses, to be corrected or abandoned instantly in 
the light of more accurate knowledge. 

Science is still open to every sort of suggestion, and glad to try 
out every hypothesis. It would consider agape, for example, a very 
interesting thing to try in society, if such a trial were feasible, though 
science would see no reason to begin by asserting that agape is the 
basic meaning of all existence. And the scientist would reserve the 
right to become “‘negative” as soon as the facts suggested that the 
experiment had failed, would reserve the right and exercise it. Else 
he has turned the clock back more than half a millenium, to the place 
where science was tolerated as a game which must be stopped when 
the bell rang for prayers, and which must be silent if the authoritarians 
found its remarks inconvenient or disquieting. 

When suggestions for such authoritarian nostrums are made at a 
conference designed to unite the forces of science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion in defense of democracy, we can see how deeply democracy is 
really threatened. The old way of life, social and economic, is, we all 
admit, tottering: men are frightened and losing their nerve; they look 
for “leaders” to take them out of the confusion. The man who wants 
to preserve the old individualism and rigor finds himself surrounded 
by a host of ‘‘leaders,” each as thorough a totalitarian as the other. 
Each, as far as science is concerned, will lead him, through different 
scenery, to the same destination—the prostration of his critical powers. 

I have no illusions about science as it now is. It is utterly inade- 
quate: we cannot live by it alone. We must live also by ideas and 
ideals, Beauty, Freedom, Intelligence, Justice, the Good, which no test 
tube has ever revealed and which no anthropological study has isolated. 
At least we must feel that we are living by them, if our moral stamina 
is to remain. Can we live by these—and this is the real question before 
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civilization at the moment—in the full consciousness that they are ne- 
cessities for our functioning but not necessarily for the functioning of 
nature about us, and that for all we know these and other supreme 
“values” are only projections of our desires? Can we admit that if they 
do exist, and that, if we do apprehend them, we have apprehended and 
known them hitherto in no “‘scientific’ sense, that is in the sense that 
our knowledge can be reduced to formulae and tested objectively; and 
can we admit this so honestly that we are ready to test, and if necessary 
reject, in the future our own or any formulae which claim to express 
the “hidden inner meaning,” the ontological character, of these ideals? 

Can we live justly while we admit that scientifically, intellectually, 
we do not know what justice is? Can we love, in ignorance of love; be 
moral while we scrutinize in utter frankness the very foundations of 
traditional morality? Can we live in the exquisite pain of auto-vivi- 
section, probing and criticizing our own hearts and emotions while we 
still project our ideals and are loyal to our higher, emotional, appre- 
hensions? Or, to live by ideals, as live by them we must, do we have to 
deny our critical instincts, deny what little knowledge we have of psy- 
chology? Must we go back to the Athenian complacency which so in- 
furiated Socrates? That complacency worked—it produced the great 
Athenian civilization. But I do not think we want it back even so. Not 
a popular preacher or speaker, I cannot speak to or for the popular 
mind, but certainly it is the business of all intelligent people to keep 
from all ontological leaps—to live by our ideals as well as we can 
while we keep a critical eye upon them. For nothing can be so malicious 
as idealistic concepts misapplied, and nothing can keep us from such 
misapplications and mistaken formulations except the spirit of criticism, 
the spirit of tentative loyalty, which we have learned from science. 
Every generalization is a leap from value to reality, but, for the sci- 
entist at least, to hypothetical reality, and not to ontological reality as 
Ferré used the term. Scientists have often shown, for example in the 
investigation of disease, a willingness to die for an hypothesis they were 
testing. I cannot believe it is impossible to live for an hypothesis while 
testing it likewise. That is the only scientific living, and, for society, the 
only hopeful life. 

e cr ® 


Security 


Why do you cling like a bird to a nest? 
What do you fear beyond or above? 
Man’s home is in his neighbor's breast. 
No place is more secure than love. 


—Lloyd Frank Merrell 


| 
| 
| 
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Take It Away! 
M. C. OTTO 

Seven professors of Princeton University, representing economics, 
philosophy, history, classics, astronomy, chemistry, religious thought, 
have united with the President of Princeton Theological Seminary to 
issue a pronouncement called “The Spiritual Basis of Democracy.” 
These gentlemen declare that unless scholars, teachers, writers, and 
religious leaders can arouse the democratic peoples to “‘a living faith in 
the spiritual nature of man, the direct defense of democracy by mili- 
tary and political action is bound to fail,” and democratic society and 
culture are doomed. If they are right, it is obviously of the utmost im- 
portance that it be known to their fellow countrymen, indeed to all 
democratically inclined men and women, so that this Princeton ideal 
may secure the widest possible following. 

Well, are they right? The answer of course depends upon what 
they mean. Let us examine a few of the seventeen sections of the pro- 
nouncement, and if possible determine what is denoted by the “‘spiritual 
basis” of democracy. The following is the first section, repeated in full: 

“Democratic institutions and cultural activities rest upon the assumption 
that man, while a part of nature, is a spiritual being and that his highest good 
should be defined in terms of spiritual values. The major problem which con- 
fronts us at this time, therefore, is not merely the defense of democracy and its 
culture, but a deeper understanding of and commitment to the spiritual con- 
ception of man upon which democracy is based.” 

First of all, what authority is there for the proposition that demo- 
cratic institutions and activities rest upon the assumption that man is a 
spiritual being? Is it our democratic history, our democratic practice, 
the ideals actually pursued by us as democratic ? Hardly. Our democratic 
way of life—and I mean at its best, not at its worst—has been practical, 
realistic, “down to earth” in its aims. 

This is not, however, the chief difficulty in the way of appraising 
the document. The chief difficulty is that the word “spiritual” is used 
as if every one knew to what it refers when, as a matter of fact, the 
great majority of us wonder whether it refers to anything. I am not 
saying that we should so wonder, but that, in the light of contemporary 
knowledge, we do—and must. Personally, I think the word “‘spiritual’’ 
is still a useful word if care is taken to disassociate it from its traditional 
significance. But to speak of man as ‘‘a part of nature” and at the same 
time as a “‘a spiritual being,” without providing any clue toward clear- 

1The Princeton Pronouncement, called ‘‘The Spiritual Basis of Democracy,’ was 
printed in CURRENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, November, 1941, announcing that 
“This joint statement was presented and discussed at the Second Annual Conference 


on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, 
held in September at Columbia University, New York.” 
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ing up this dualistic reference, seems to me to invite obscurity where, 
if anywhere, we should try to see clearly. It is one of life’s ironies that 
inviting such obscurity can simulate “a deeper understanding,” espe- 
cially to one who has enjoyed the privilege of higher education. 

Lest it be thought that too much has been made of one part of the 
pronouncement to the neglect of the rest, consider Section 3, devoted 
to a related theme: 

“The human spirit is dependent to an undetermined extent upon the nat- 
ural processes of the body and its environments. But, though it is thus con- 
ditioned by biological and physical processes, it cannot be identified with them 
and can be fully understood only by means of distinctive methods and cate- 
gories suitable to its distinctive nature.” 

How nonchalantly in this paragraph these spiritualizers of man 
walk around the fact that he is a biological creature and as truly in 
and of nature as a tree or a rock. The “human spirit,” they admit, is 
dependent upon and conditioned by the natural processes of the body 
and its physical environments, but the importance of this bodily de- 
pendence is glossed over by the proviso: “to an undetermined extent.” 
Yet the problem cannot be avoided, so easily. To what extent? What 
is the manner of the dependence? Is it possible that what we now know 
makes “the spiritual nature of man” an incongruity? Since we must 
believe that these professors are acquainted with the facts of Evolution, 
are we to conclude that such facts have no bearing on the democratic 
way of life? (Incidentally, it may be worth noting that this Princeton 
group does not include a biologist or a psychologist. ) 

And what are the “distinctive methods and categories” which are to 
be employed in the study of man’s “distinctive Nature?’’ Why not at 
least recognize that such problems exist? But they are entirely ignored 
in this section, likewise in the next one in which we are told that the 
human spirit distinguishes man from the lower animals because it 
makes possible the activity by which he relates himself to a “higher 
order of spiritual life and ultimate values upon which he depends.” 
This merely gives a specious clarity to an idea by relating it to one even 
more obscure and more remote. 

According to Section 8, “The two major conceptions of the 
spiritual life which have dominated western thought are the intellectual 
and contemplative conceptions derived primarily from the Greeks and 
the Hebraic-Christian moral and religious conception.’’ Guess which of 
these two comes out ahead. You guessed it. It is the Hebraic-Christian 
conception. The trouble was that the Greek type of contemplation, al- 
though it was “contemplation of truth, beauty, and the good as absolute 
values,”” was unrelated to ‘‘a divine spiritual Being.” That is why it does 
not come up to the requirements. Contemplation is a valid and impor- 
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tant exercise if it is an aspect of the religious life, not otherwise. Con- 
sequently, if you look a little more closely at the demanded spiritual 
basis of democracy you find it to be modeled after orthodox Christianity. 
It calls for trust in a God defined in personal terms. ““Man’s relationship 
with God is made possible by an antecedent act of revelation on His 
part. God reaches down to man in grace, man responds in gratitude and 
love.”” (Section 11). In other words—why not say it plainly, if that is 
what you have in mind ?—what we are being told is that the one pos- 
sible foundation of a democratic scheme of life is the Christian church, 

This is not the place to discuss so large a question. It must be 
enough to suggest where we come out if a slight attempt is made to 
give the pronouncement specific character. Furthermore, there is no hint 
in the document that the existence of a personal God is not axiomatic; 
that some people who think have come to believe that a genuinely dem- 
ocratic way of life and a religion centered upon a supernatural Being 
are incompatibles; that a dependable foundation of any kind of future 
democratic super-structure must be solidly placed in the empirical 
world. Worst of all, there is no evidence that these gentlemen made 
the effort to distinguish between tested truth and agreeable feelings. 

Perhaps nothing shows more clearly the unrealism of this discus- 
sion of the present democratic crisis than the ex cathedra manner in 
which science and naturalism are disposed of. I quote from Section 2 
and 13: 

“Spiritual life and its laws—are not identical with any of the phenomena 
and laws of nature described by the natural sciences; and whatever descriptions 
of them the natural sciences may be capable of giving cannot affect their reality 
and their value. 


_ “Naturalism encourages man ‘to determine his ends for himself as a com- 
pletely autonomous being, without any norm above his own interests and de- 
sires, individual and collective, As a result, it leads inevitably to pride and 
egotism. The individual, having nothing higher than himself to worship or 
serve, worships himself, his reason, his culture, or his race.” 

Possibly a President of a Theological Seminary should be excused 
for permitting this falsification of naturalism to go out under his name. 
But what is one to say when a professor of philosophy is willing to 
sign it, or a man of science? Better say nothing. 

It is just such irresponsible talk as this, indulged in by those who will 
not or cannot face the problem of enlisting scientific method in the 
cause of general human welfare, which encourages the notion that the 
scientist must necessarily be ethically indifferent as to the use that is 
made of his achievements. It is just such talk which helps to perpetuate 
our want of a trustworthy method for deciding what ends to work to- 
ward in the interest of the general good. 
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Advocacy of a theocentric democracy at this time is thus simply 
one more refusal to face the realities. The eight men who collaborated 
on this formulation evidently hope to see a redemption of the world- 
order into which they were born, and by the traditional means of sal- 
vation. That world-order has already ceased to exist, and the tradi- 
tional means of salvation have lost their relevancy. A new world-order 
is taking form. What it will eventually be like cannot be foretold, but 
so far as it can be shaped to human design, the means to bring this 
about must be new means, reflecting the vastly expanded human task. 


This is true whether we believe in God or not. If there is a God 
who cares for mankind, we are henceforth bound to believe that His 
world has two hemispheres, not only one, and that He is directly and 
equally concerned for the welfare of His children in both hemispheres. 
And if there happens to be no God of that kind, we are compelled by 
the very exigencies which the world-revolution has created, to work 
with and for each other as nations and peoples, or we shall go down 
together in an unprecedented collapse of the human venture. The 
chosen-people complex, with its complement, the obligation to convert 
the heathen, has not only become an affront to our intelligence and 
better feelings, but it runs counter to mighty forces which are assert- 
ing themselves among newly-awakened millions who were formerly 
conveniently docile. Unbelievable as it is, the Princeton gentlemen did 
not believe it worth while to consider these stupendous facts. 


They ignored another set of facts, also of crucial signifiance. 
There is not a word, not a suggestion in all the seventeen sections of 
this pronouncement regarding the material or economic aspects of a 
democratic society; not a reference to the morally devastating burdens 
which the underprivileged have to bear; not a hint of the poverty, 
squalor, economic injustice, industrial strife, political corruption, or 
any of the defective social conditions with which millions are forced to 
make terms. Realistic idealists recognize these to be inescapable prob- 
lems. Do the spiritual idealists admit of no such necessity ? 

In the present instance what they have in view is a Democracy 
which saves the situation for the scholarly. Thus, in Section 15: 


“scholars and teachers must recover and reaffirm the spiritual conception of man 
and his good which we have derived from Greek and Hebraic-Christian sources. 
If they fail to do this, not only religious reverence and moral responsibility, 
but also the scholarly activities with which they are directly concerned, will be 
greatly endangered.” 


And they go on to point out in the following section that Democracy 
is perhaps the best political means yet thought of to realize man’s true 
end on earth, 
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“the realization in human society of certain ideals—human dignity, moral re- 
sponsibility, spiritual freedom—which have their historic roots in Greece and 
Palestine, their sanction in a moral and spiritual order which transcends history.” 


It goes without saying that these passages permit of more than 
one interpretation. The context, however, helps out. The task is this. 
We are to make the world safe for scholars, writers, and teachers, 
make it safe for the kind of Democracy which the highly educated may 
not find “intellectually intolerable,” and the highly privileged may not 
find economically and socially intolerable. (The last part of this re- 
quirement is not expressly stated in the Pronouncement, but it is an 
essential corollary of the part that is stated.) It seems to be their idea 
that if ‘“‘spiritual’’ Democracy is actualized, all that is really good for 
men and women in general will be made available. 

The future would look hopeless indeed if this smugly conceived 
program were our one recourse in the furtherance of democratic oppor- 
tunities. Fortunately there are numerous barbarians left, intelligent, 
high-minded, humane barbarians who have faith enough in mankind 
and faith enough in the possibility of raising the quality of ordinary 
living by improving the conditions of ordinary life. While such people 
continue to exist and make themselves felt there is no reason for despait. 

But what a job there is ahead for those who do not give way to 
despair; what a job for intelligent, high-minded Barbarians and 
naturalistic Humanists! Or are they the same people? 


Catholic Shadows Over Public Schools 


L. H. LEHMAN 
The year 1941 saw many persistent efforts by Catholic pressure 
groups to have laws introduced into the various state legislatures that 
would permit further entry of the church into our public schools. 
These efforts were brought to bear chiefly in two directions: (1) 
to obtain public tax monies for varying degrees of support for Catholic 
parochial schools; (2) for extension of the “released-time” plan allow- 
ing time-off from regular school hours for religious instruction by 
priests and ministers of the different denominations. The degree of suc- 
cess of these efforts was not very heartening to Catholic church authori- 
ties. Not only was new legislation to support parochial schools voted 
down, but in some cases existing illegal use of public funds, which had 
been surreptitiously sanctioned in some localities, was abolished, and 
the practice severely rebuked by high court decisions. 
8 S & 
In Texas, a third attempt since 1935 failed to amend the state 
coustitution to provide free textbooks for parochial schools after re- 
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peated failure to obtain the necessary votes for passage of the amend- 
ment. In 1935, the amendment actually passed the Texas legislature, 
but it was subsequently voted down by a referendum of the people. 

In South Dakota, the constitution states: 

No appropriation of lands, money, or other property or credits to aid any 
sectarian school shall ever be made by the state or any county or municipality 
within the state. 

Despite this, however, an attempt was made by the Catholic church 
this past year to force Independent School District No. 1 of Yankton, 
S. D., to supply free textbooks to parochial school children. The trick 
employed was the plea that the law which allows free textbooks to 
“Independent School District No. 1” refers to a geographical rather 
than a corporate unit. It was argued that under this interpretation all 
schools established within that district should be entitled to free text- 
books for their pupils as well as other free services accorded to the pub- 
lic school at the expense of the taxpayers. In rejecting this specious plea, 
Justice A. B. Beck of the First Judicial Circuit Court ruled as follows: 

The defendant School District has neither the right, the power, nor the 
duty to furnish the free use of textbooks to plaintiff Leonard Haas (who attended 
a parochial school), or to any other pupil similarly situated as Leonard Haas, 
while not attending a public school established and maintained by defendant 
School District. 

The usual complaint made by Catholics against such decisions is 
that the use of free textbooks, free transportation, etc., for parochial 
school children is an aid to the individual child and not to the sec- 
tarian institution. But it can easily be seen that such a ruling contains 
no discrimination against the child, since, at any time, he can receive 
free textbooks and other free services by withdrawal from the parochial 
school and enrollment in the public school. It must also be remem- 
bered that Catholic parochial schools are not just other schools set up 
side-by-side and in cooperation with the public schools. They are pur- 
posely set up in active opposition to the public schools and with the 
ultimate objective of totally abolishing them and of supplanting them 
with parochial schools controlled by the Catholic church and conducted 
by priests and nuns at public expense. This flows from the claim of the 
Catholic church to be the only educator established by God for all 
men, “within or without her membership.” 

@ @ @ 

In Kentucky this past year, Denis McDaniel, Superintendent of 
Schools of Hickman County, sought a ruling from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office concerning the payment of salaries out of public funds to 
teachers (nuns and priests) in parochial schools. In requesting a ruling 
on the matter he stated that he had been informed that this practice 
was in operation in several adjoining counties. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
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eral Owen Keller delivered the decision, which contained the following 
stinging rebuke to any county official who should assert the right so to 
use public tax monies: 

If it is true, as your informants say, then the school board members of 
these districts are violating the law and could be required to return the money to 
the public school system, as well as removed from office. 

It jis significant to note that only a short while previous to this, 
the State of Kentucky passed a law allowing parochial school children 
to ride in public school buses, on the theory that such aid benefits the 
children and not the schools they attend. Furthermore, in order to ob- 
tain this privilege, it was argued and guaranteed that that was all that 
the parochial school authorities wanted. But the opponents of the meas- 
ure at that time foresaw and warned against what would happen, and 
what did happen, namely, that this bus bill was only the first step to- 
ward further raids on the public treasury for the support of parochial 
schools in defiance of the stipulations in the State Constitution. 

The most determined Catholic campaign for control of public 
school education was made in Ohio, which has long been the scene of 
persistent efforts on the part of Catholic pressure groups to obtain pub- 
lic money for parochial schools. During the election campaigns last 
year Archbishop Schrembs of Cleveland issued a pastoral letter to be 
read in all churches urging the election of an all-Catholic school board. 
Happily, this effort backed by the use of power politics also failed. 

@ @ 8 

Most important victory for the safeguarding of the public school 
system was the forceful and unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, handed down on July 25, which most emphatically denied 
any use of public funds for the support of religious schools. This 
ended the alarming practice in many Missouri counties of incorporating 
parochial schools into the public school system while allowing them to 
retain their religious character. This is the farthest that Catholic pres- 
sure has ever gone in attempts to supplant public schools with parochial 
schools and make the State pay for their entire support. 

In the lengthy decision of the Missouri Supreme Court it was 
pointed out that the suit was brought by parents of public school chil- 
dren (many of whom were Catholics) against the use of school funds 
for purposes alleged to be sectarian and religious. It declares: 

The suit involves the Missouri constitutional guarantees of religious lib- 
erty and presents questions which have never before been considered or decided 
by our appellate courts. 

It detailed how the Catholic parish school of St. Cecelia in Osage 
County had been taken into the state public school system by the school 
board of the Meta School District as a public grade school, from which 
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be. 


time it has been and now is supported by public funds; that although 
the textbooks and course of studies prescribed by the State Superintend- 
ent of School were adopted, the school seems to have been conducted 
as a parochial school in the same manner as before its inclusion in the 
public school system; that it still retained its name of the St. Cecelix 
school in the same building which was rented from the parish priest 
by the school board, and that the same nuns were erigaged to teach and 
were paid by the school board. 

The Supreme Court decision also graphically described the daily 
routine of religious exercises in the school, as follows: 


Ve find the usual school day commencing with prayer in the morning. 
After prayer the pupils are marched, one room at a time, to the Catholic church 
next door for holy mass. After mass the pupils are marched back again to their 
schoolrooms, where they receive religious instruction. In this they study the 
Catholic catechism and the child’s Catholic Bible. On one or two days of each 
week the parish priest gives religious instruction to the pupils in the mid-morn- 
ing, either at the church or in the schoolhouse chapel. On Friday afternoons the 
pupils are again marched to the church for confession. In the quarterly ‘Teacher's 
Report to the Parents’ the subject of ‘Religion’ is included under ‘Branches 
Pursued’, and a grade in this subject is given each pupil. 


It further pointed out that the constitution of the State of Missouri 
goes even farther than other states in making provision against any kind 
of support of religion out of public funds. Article II, par. 7, states: 


That no money shall ever be taken from the public treasury, directly or 
indirectly, in aid of any church, sect, or denomination of religion, or in aid of 
any priest, preacher, minister or teacher thereof, as such; and that no preference 
shall be given to nor any discrimination made against any church, sect, or creed 
of religion or any form of religious faith or worship. 


After reviewing the constitutional guarantees of religious freedom 
involved in the case, and stating that the inclusion of a parochial school 
in the public school system comstitutes a denial of our guarantee of 
religious freedom, the Court declared: 


The constitutional policy of our state has decreed the absolute 5 soca 
of church and state, not only in governmental matters but in educational ones 
well. Public money, coming from taxpayers of every denomination, may not be 
used for the help of any religious sect in education or otherwise. If the manage- 
ment of this school were approved, we might next have some other church gain 
ing control of a school board and have its pastor and teachers introduced to 
teach its sectarian religion. Our schools would soon become the centers of local 
political battles which would be dangerous to the peace of society, where there 
must be equal religious rights to all and special privileges to none. ... No 
one may waive the public interest; the constitutional provisions are mandatory 
and must be obeyed. 

The members of the school board have unintentionally but unquestion- 
ably violated our constitutional provisions in the respects noted ... This case 
must be remanded with directions to the chancellor to enter a full and proper 
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decree for plaintiff, giving them additional injunctive relief in accordance with 
the views expressed in this opinion. 

All the members of the Supreme Court concurred in this decision 
and it was signed by Judge James M. Douglas. 

As a result of this sweeping decision against Catholic parochial 
school authorities, further action was taken on August 22, when the 
Missousi Attorney General’s office ruled that any religious instruction, 
even if only inferred by symbols or the segregation of pupils into de- 
nominational groups, would automatically prevent a school from re- 
ceiving public money. This ruling affected about fifty school districts 
in Missouri. Of further significance was the denial of public school 
funds to any school where students attended mass during the school 
day, or where teachers were hired who had taken a vow which pre- 
vents the giving of secular instruction with complete religious free- 
dom. This was a deadly body-blow to the whole plan of the Catholic 
church in this country to wipe out freedom of education and of religion 


in the public schools. 
e & 2 


Similar lack of success met the efforts of Catholic pressure groups 
in 1941 to have state laws passed to legalize time-out from public 
school classes for religious instruction. Attempts were made in seven 
states to force passage of enabling legislation to make such a plan 
legal. In six of these states—California, New Mexico, Rhode Island, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Colorado—the bills were either defeated 
outright or allowed to die in committee. Only in Massachusetts was the 
effort successful. There are now nine states that have provided legisla- 
tive authority for ‘‘released time’’ for religious instruction during public 
school hours. But in thirty-eight states the practice is carried on by 
means of favorable interpretation of existing state laws by courts and 
Attorneys General. Yet, despite these favorable opinions, only 357 
school systems are taking advantage of them. And out of the total 
number of 26,000,000 children attending elementary and secondary 
schools in these thirty-eight states, only 64,013 of them attend religious 
instruction during school hours. 

From all this it is easy to draw the conclusion that the better sense 
of the bulk of the American people (Catholics included) is against any 
and all attempts to impair the vital constitutional guarantees of com- 
plete separation of church and state affairs. But it is only by constant 
watchfulness on the part of wide-awake defenders of this cherished 
American principle that the repeatedly insistent attacks of Catholic 
pressure groups can be warded off. The year 1941 may have been a 
disappointing one for them, but they are sure to come back to the 
attack with renewed vigor in 1942, and every year thereafter. 
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William James---January 11, 1842 
Philosopher of the Practical 


HORACE S. FRIES 


It is peculiarly ironical and disiilusioning to hear some who pro- 
fess a deep concern for theoretical interests consign William James and 
pragmatism generally to the limbo of the merely pratical. The theoreti- 
cal interests never had a more staunch defender than James. ‘‘It is only 
in the lonely emergencies of life that our creed is tested: then routine 
maxims fail, and we fall back on our gods.’”* That our creed is tested! 
For, as James says elsewhere, ‘““We cannot escape our destiny, which is 
practical; and even our most theoretic faculties contribute to its work- 
ing out.’’* Furthermore, James is outspoken in his objection to narrow 
“practicalism” interest whether it be that of a theoretical specialist, a 
business man, or a school teacher. 


“Yet so blind and dead does the clamor of our own practical interests make 
us to all other things, that it seems almost as if it were necessary to become worth- 
less as a practical being, if one is to hope to attain to any breadth of insight into 
the impersonal world of worths as such, to have any perception of life’s meaning 
on a large objective scale. Only your mystic, your dreamers, or your insolvent 
tramp or loafer, can afford so sympathetic an occupation, an occupation which 
will change the usual standards of human value in the twinkling of an eye, giv- 
ing to foolishness a place ahead of power, and laying low in a minute the dis- 
tinctions which it takes a hard-working conventional man a lifetime to build up. 


299 


You may be a prophet, at this rate; but you cannot be a worldly success.’’* 


It is also peculiar and ironical to hear charges made against James 
that his interest in the practical concerns of life leads to neglect of the 
enigmas and intrinsic mystery of existence. Another long quotation is 
well worth while in this regard. 


“Whether the original nothing burst into God and vanished, as night 
vanishes in day, while God thereupon became the creative principle of all lesser 
things; or whether all things have foisted or shaped themselves imperceptibly 
into existence, the same amount of existence has in the end to be assumed and 
begged by the philosopher. To comminute the difficulty is not to quench it. If 
you are a rationalist you beg a kilogram of being at once, we will say; if you 
are an empiricist you beg a thousand successive grams; but you beg the same 
amount in each case, and you are the same beggar whatever you may pretend. 
You leave the logical riddle untouched, of how the coming of whatever is, 
came it all at once, or came it piecemeal, can be intellectually understood.’” 

1The Will to Believe, p. 105. 

2Talks to Teachers, p. 27. 

81bid., p. 247. 

4Some Problems of Philosophy, pp. 44-45. 
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Indeed it is because of the inherent mystery and hazard of exist- 
ence that theory becomes a matter of life and death. Theories, are “‘in- 
struments, not answers to enigmas, in which we can rest. We don't lie 
back upon them, we move forward, and, on occasion, make nature over 
again by their aid.” As instruments, theories serve us—poorly or well. 
Even when we fool ourselves into believing that we have the final 
answer, the last word, they are serving us. Presumably they could serve 
us more effectively were we frankly to recognize their function for 
what it is. Thus, to quote James again, “Pragmatism unstiffens all our 
theories, limbers them up and sets each one at work.’® 

Perhaps such a creed is not consoling to those who take their 
theories or their ideals as an ivory tower where they can find the illusion 
of protection from the sharp-edged world of affairs. But no more is 
pragmatism consoling to those at the opposite extreme who use their 
intellectual advantages as weapons for bolstering, and imposing on the 
populace or on individuals their own preconceived ends or ideals; to 
those, that is, who refuse to examine their own values in terms of 
actual affairs and the state of the world, and to reshape them accord- 
ingly in such a way as to make them more effective reconstructive instru- 
ments in the cause of living. 


For better or worse the living stream has the last say about our 


theories and our ideals. Out of a deep and profound struggle James 
could win for himself the belief that it is better; because he could 
envisage the radical and enriching effect on human living the complete 
recognition of this fact would have. The contribution towards this end 
for which he is justly most famous is the philosophy of pragmatism 
which is only now beginning to be understood. But his contribution 
in the field of psychology stands on an equal footing with his phi- 
losophy. And a few of the thousands of contributions be made of a 
more personal and private nature remain on record in his letters and in 
letters about him awaiting to amuse and to inspire the curious student 
who has caught a vision of a transformed world. 

Some one has well said that a great task of creative thinking is 
to break down our disjunctions. If I am not mistaken, one of the rea- 
sons why pragmatism has been difficult to grasp is the hold which an 
age old habit has on our emotions. This is the disjunction between 
pessimism and optimism. It is easy to understand the words in the 
claim that pragmatism is neither optimistic nor pessimistic. But the 
traditional and culturally conditioned periodic fluctuations of our moods 
between these two clearly designated states and our habitual neglect 


SPragmatism, p. 53. 
8Ibid., p. 53. 
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to note another, perhaps a rarer mood keeps many of us from fully 
realizing that me/iorism is a genuine third alternative which is capable 
of affording emotional content at least as rich as either of the older 
outlooks. 

Probably this cultural habit also explains the not unprevalent opin- 
ion that James was an optimist. It is difficult to understand how any- 
body who has read The Letters or some of the essays can fall a victim 
to this piece of idle gossip. It was doubtless James’ deep sense of the 
tragedy of things which made him object so strenuously to the eulogiz- 
ing of Schopenhauer, whose own insensitivity, to tragedy, perhaps, per- 
mitted him to harp continuously on the short-coming of existence and 
to hypostatize them into an exclusive metaphysical principle. James’s 
own keen and sympathetic awareness of human frustration, as well as 
his regard for the mystery which existence holds, is illustrated in his 
quotation (which does not imply complete approval) of Schopenhauer’s 
famous passage which concludes as follows: 

“In fact the unrest which keeps the never stopping clock of metaphysics 
going is the thought that the non-existence of this world is just as possible as 
its existence. Nay more, we soon conceive the world as something the non- 
existence of which not only is conceivable but would indeed be preferable to 
its existence; so that our wonder passes easily into a brooding over that fatality 
which nevertheless could call such a world into being, and mislead the immense 
force that could produce and preserve it into an activity so hostile to its own 
interests. The philosophic wonder thus becomes a sad astonishment, and like 
the overture of Don Giovanni, philosophy begins with a minor chord.’ 

And how any one who knows how to read could find a trace of 
superficial optimism in the man who writes as follows to his brother 
Henry would be itself a cosmic mystery: Referring to the death of 
Edmund Gurney, James says, ‘“Well! such is life! all these deaths make 
what remains here seem strangely insignificant and ephemeral, as if the 
weight of things, as well as their numbers, was all on the other side.’’® 
The profound, unaffected, and crucial problem of personal life which 
James faced at the age of twenty-five should not be recounted, except 
first-hand through his letters, even for the sake of those whom it might 
win to a careful reading of James. 

In times such as these thousands of our ideals will be torn to shreds 
by the unholy course of world affairs. In these times it seems that the 
destiny of man rests entirely out of human hands or, at best, in the 
hands of a very few leaders. James emphasized the importance of lead- 


TQuoted in Some Problems of Philosophy, pp. 38-39. In slightly different translation 
James quoted the first sentence from this passage earlier in The Wall to Believe, p. 72. 

8July 11, 1888. The Letters of William James, Vol. 1, pp. 279-280. Perhaps my own 
thoroughgoing naturalism prevented my seeing sooner a possible amphiboly here. But | 
allow my interpretation to stand, and simply call attention to the added significance it gains 
in view of James’s ‘‘semi-beliefs’’ (sdeas with James rather than beliefs) about immortality. 
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ership and of great men. But he would be the last to deny the impor- 
tance of our ideals, especially in such tremulous days. But according to 
his pragmatism the riddle of existence is vot solved. It 7s possible that 
the human venture will end as a farce. But it is wise and morally im- 
perative (if we choose to live) to place our money on a more attractive 
horse. On/y in this way can the race be made interesting—and justified, 
in so far as justification is possible. In the words of another great 
pragmatist who, like James, has been superficially accused of entertain- 
ing a superficially optimistic view of life: ““While reflective knowing 
is instrumental to gaining control in a troubled situation (and thus 
has a practical or utilitarian force), it is also instrumental to the en- 
richment of the immediate significance of subsequent experiences. And 
it may well be that this by-product, this gift of the gods, is incomparably 
more valuable for living a life than is the primary and intended result 
of control, essential as is that control to having a life to live.’” 


9John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 17-18; reprinted in Ratner's selec 
tions, Intelligence in the Modern World, p. 934. 


Achilles 


Not for the fierce white fire of mortal hate, 
Burning its ashen way across thy brain, 
Nor for that brutal valor, linked with fate, 
Do men retell thy story yet again. 

No gloating victor in his pitiless pride 
Trampling the slain, nor all the savage lust 
Of Achaian king or Trojan lord who died 
Can quicken to flame the ancient Argive dust. 


Be this, O Pythian, thy renown: that when 
The white-haived Priam came unto thy tent, 
Begging of thee his dear son’s body, then, 
Bowing thy head, all mortal passion spent, 
Thy sorrow and the sorrow of thy foe 
Mingled to make a more than mortal woe. 


—Hugh Robert Orr 
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The Transmigration of Kierkegaard 


LLEWELLYN JONES 

To write at this stage in the game and for a humanist audience any 
review or critique of the Kierkegaardian literature is an embarrasing 
assignment. In the first place the two books’ before us at the moment 
are almost if not quite the concluding numbers in a series of eight or so. 
They are the achievement of a small band of devoted scholars, one of 
whom first read Kierkegaard in German and then learned Danish in 
order that he might read him in the original. A wise precaution, by 
the way, for Kierkegaard’s manner of writing was the very sort of 
thing that sober German theologians would be least able to render into 
their language. On the other hand these translations are beautifully 
done, by scholars who checked on one another and did not translate a 
certain Danish word by “reason’’ after one had convinced the other 
that in the particular context “understanding” was what Kierkegaard 
had meant. 

But of this devoted labor what is the upshot? A great boon un- 
doubtedly to all theistic theologians, especially the conservatives: to 
Barthians and near-Barthians. And a treasure-trove undoubtedly to psy- 
chologists—both scientific and literary. Kierkegaard was a thinker of 
genius and one of the few great masters of introspection. “The Sick- 
ness Unto Death,” as Dr. Lowrie says, is his “Anatomy of Melancholy” 
—and the anatomy at that of a man whose melancholy, he himself 
said, almost made him other than human and carried him to the very 
border of lunacy. 

These translations, we must remember, are made by men who 
attach extraordinary value to Kierkegaard as a thinker. But in Den- 
mark itself—for the Scandinavians do not draw the sharp line that we 
do between belles lettres and thought—Kierkegaard is widely admired 
as a great man of letters, while many Danes dislike his theology so 
much that they refuse to pay him any deference at all. I spoke of him 
once to one of the most scholarly Danes now resident in America and 
was nearly bowled over by his “Kierkegaard!—He’s not a Dane!!” | 
think I know why that particular scholar was irritated and I will come 
back to it later. 

What then, is all the excitement about? I have no authority to 
criticize the Kierkegaardian movement one way or another. But I may 
report what a qualified person—that is one who was both a philosopher 


\The Sickness Unto Death. By Sceren Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter Lowrie. 
Princeton University Press. 251 pp. $2.75. 

Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript, translated from the Danish by 
David F. Swenson. Completed after his death by Walter Lowrie. Princeton University 
Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 579 pp. $6.00. 
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and a Dane,—had to say some years ago. In 1892 Harald Heeffding 
wrote a short monograph, ‘‘Sceren Kierkegaard Som Filosof,” in which, 
with an admiration which was quite on this side of idolatry he summed 
up Kierkegaard’s work. In the first place, Kierkegaard was the son of a 
prosperous man who as a herdboy on the Jutland heath, cold and lonely, 
had one day raised his hand toward heaven and cursed God. Unfortun- 
ately you cannot curse God without punishment. Because if you do not 
believe in God you certainly cannot curse Him, and if you do believe in 
Him you have no sooner cursed Him than you feel that you have com- 
mitted the deadly sin—and it haunts you to your dying day as it did 
Kierkegaard’s father. And the young Sceren, brought up under the 
shadow of that curse, and, as Heeffding adds, coming from a race and 
family strain prone to melancholy, was visited with the father’s sin. 


What other elements entered Kierkegaard’s life drama we do not 
know, but when as a young man he became engaged he found that he 
could not go through with it, and, believing that to break the engage- 
ment would be dishonorable he deliberately treated the lady as Hamlet 
treated Ophelia, and she released him from his promise. 


Now the claims made for Kierkegaard today are not only that his 
sufferings gave him extraordinary insights—w hich we would all admit 
even if we added that those insights would have to be submitted to 
some psychoanalytical interpretation before we could make use of them 
—but that his insights are valid for theological thinking. On the other 
hand one of these translators warns us against assuming that Kierke- 
gaard had a system. It is interesting to note, by the way, that another 
philosopher who was an actual foe to system felt a strong admiration 
for Kierkegaard. The Spanish philosopher Unamuno said, “I Jearned 
the language in order to read Ibsen and was rewarded by reading 
Kiergegaard.” If you know Unamuno that will tell you a lot. 


But when you are a thinker with a genius for analytical thought 
it is hard to avoid having a system. And one way of imitating people 
is by ostentatiously doing the opposite thing from what they are doing. 
Kierkegaard not only studied German philosophy but visited Germany 
to get it at first hand. And in Hegel he found his great opponent—an 
idolator of intellect worthy of the Danish Don Quixote’s spear-thrust. 
But while Kierkegaard never ceased to ridicule the dialectic which he 
satirized as “ein zwei drei kokolorum” he apparently could not escape 
from the idea of a dialectic of some sort. So he analysed life as some- 
thing lived on three levels: the aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious. 
Only one did not lead to the other. Each of the first two was a closed 
area—and a restricted one. But like the ball which jumps the boundary 
fence of the tennis court when one least expects it to, the spirit of man 
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at some undetermined moment makes a ‘‘spring’’ from the lower area 
to the higher. And that is that. 

How little real evidence there was to support this idea, how purely 
subjective the whole thing was may be seen from one of the minor 
statements which its author makes. Man, he says, reaches God in two 
hops: from the aesthetic to the ethical, and then from the ethical to the 
religious. But woman is incapable of ethical insight or conduct. So she 
has to make one big jump if she is to get anywhere at all. This sounds 
so silly when put in a word or two that I had better re-say it in the 
graver words of Harald Heeffding: 


“The Greek ethic which looked to a positive development of the human 
powers and instincts Kierkegaard did not regard as a real ethic. Consequently 
he refers possibilities to the realm of psychology and realities to that of world 
history. Ethics, then, is left with the impossible as its realm. There is, therefore, 
for Kierk egaard a tendency to push the ethical to one side as a separate stage. 
That asserts itself from the first with respect to his view of woman because she 
lacks the ability for deliberation and decision (!!) must she straightway go over 
from the aesthetic immediacy to the religious.” 

Heeffding also stresses Kierkegaard’s extreme reverence for 
authority: 

“Finally | cannot refrain from the observation that Kierkegaard’s absolute 
rejection of all social ethics is also intertwined with his conservative cast of mind 
and absolute respect for every authority. He who, during an audience with King 
Christian VIII stooper d to say to the king, "Your majesty’s sole misfortune is 
that your wisdom and cleverness are too great and the land too little; it is a 
misfortune to be a genius in a market town.’ [ Ach! the little land could well 
have done with the whole kingly wisdom and more too}—he who in the po- 
liceman’s club saw a symbol of the principle of absolute authority meant, at 
bottom, that whatever affected society was the king’s responsibility to deal with, 
and that for the individual to pay any attention to it was presumption and 
ostentation. . . . When 1848 arrived the only point of view that Kierkegaard 
could reach was that dissolution was at hand, that Denmark’s day was over- 
and that the end was being ushered in not by danger from Germany which he 
we was imaginary but by political freedom.” 


“Concluding Unscientific Postscript’ there are several refer- 
ences, a hostile and with a touch of condescension, as 
well, to Bishop Grundtvig. The Danish friend mentioned earlier in this 
article was an admirer of Grundtvig and of what he stood for. My 
guess is that that, as well as his scientific point of view, had a share in 
his prejudice against Kierkegaard. Some day America will discover 
Grundtvig and I venture to assert that when it does the discovery will 
be more exciting and more widely shared than this discovery of Kierke- 
gaard. Although Grundtvig was a theist in thought and belief his s/avt 
was humanistic—in contradistinction to Kierkegaard’ s. And if we apply 
the instrumentalist test to the two influences what do we find? 
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Kierkegaard, as we have seen, a brilliant thinker but a sick man; 
a backward-looker, a despairer of his own nation in her time of trouble. 
A man in later years read in his own country for his literary gifts, read 
in Germany for his reactionary theology and translated into English 
only after reactionary theologians were in need of ammunition. 

Gruntvig, like Kierkegaard wounded in youth—he fell in love 
with a married woman and honor forbade that he take her—sublimated 
his suffering into the service of man. He found Denmark at the nadir 
of her fortunes. He did not sympathize with his King for being a big 
toad in a small puddle. He told his king that the drunken peasants of 
the heath were all that Denmark had and that he had better make the 
best of them. And the king stepped to his side—against his own official 
system of education—and gave Grundtvig a school of his own. And 
Grundtvig later built up the whole Folk School system upon which 
Denmark’s extraordinary democracy was to be built. The constitutiona! 
revolution in Denmark which frightened Kierkegaard was the breath 
of life for Grundtvig’s visions. 

This his been more of an excursus than a review. But the humanist 
reader who picks up “Concluding Unscientific Postscript” will find it 
more or less unintelligible unless he has read a number of the earlier 
books by Kierkegaard and unless he is willing to learn that author's 
dialectical language. On the other hand, ‘The Sickness Unto Death,” 
because it is not a critique of transcendental thinking but a descrip- 
tion of human feelings is a much more readable book and a more 
applicable book. But the modern reader will have to translate the book 
from the language of a sick theologian into terms of a modern man’s 
experience. The difficulty of this, of course, varies, as in this: 


“With every increase in the degree of consciousness, and in proportion to 
that increase, the intensity of despair increases: the more consciousness, the 
more intense the despair. This is everywhere to be seen, most clearly in the 
maximum and minimum of despair. The devil’s despair is the most intense 
despair, the devil is sheer spirit, and therefore absolute consciousness and trans- 
parency; in the devil there is no obscurity which might serve as a mitigating 
excuse, his despair is therefore absolute defiance. This is the maximum of 
despair. The minimum of despair is a state which (as one might humanly be 
tempted to express it) by reason of a sort of innocence does not even know 
there is such a thing as despair. . . .” 


Kierkegaard lived in troubled time and so do we. Hence, say his 
admirers, the demand today for his works. But his remedy was really 
not for the times but for his own personal sickness. Gruntvig forgot 
his own sickness and faced the troubled times which Kierkegaard did 
not face. And when, in some months or years we emerge from our 
present frenzy and have to rebuild a world, we will forget Kierkegaard 
and ask for translations of Grundtvig. 
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Latin-American Humanists 
JOHN H. HERSHEY 
Ill. Jose Enrique Rodo of Uruguay 


Somewhat like Emerson’s essays in style and even in subject matter are the 
writings of the late Jose Enrique Rodo of Uruguay. Born in Montevideo on 
July 15, 1872, he had a wide influence on Latin-American students during the 
early ; part of the present century. Two of his books, “‘Ariel’’ and ‘Motives of 
Prot teus, have been translated into English and are classics. Rodo was pro- 
fessor of literature in the University of Montevideo which now has more than 
ten thousand students; a member of Congress in which he supported social 
legislation; and a journalist during the last years of his life. At the time of the 
world war he went to Europe as a representative of a magazine. But he died 
soon at Palermo on May 1, 1917. 

Jose Enrique Rodo was reared a Catholic, but early broke away from the 
Church. As a liberal, he taught that truth is not static but is ever in process 
of becoming. He opposed fixed dogmas and urged youth to love the truth. 
Always we should be striving for new knowledge. He wrote: 

‘The dogma that is today a sacred inlition’ was at its birth a heretic piece 
of daring. In ‘abandoning it to attain your truth, you do but follow the example 
of the master who, in order to found it, broke the authority of the idea which 
in his day was dogma.” 

Although a free thinker who abandoned the Church, the philosopher's 
tolerant attitude was shown in the following incident. A certain anti-religious 
group in Uruguay had demanded that all religious symbols, including cru- 
cifixes, be removed from public hospitals and other institutions in the capital. 
But Rodo upheld the right of religious persons to have the use of religious 
symbols, and opposed their removal. 

The idea of the renewal of personality was one of the foundations of the 
Uruguayan’s philosophy. Each human being has many capacities that can be 
developed. Man's nature is varied and complex. It is wisdom to strive to under- 
stand what powers are within us, and also to understand our environment. In 
the light of such knowledge gained, we can direct our thoughts and actions 
in ways that develop ourselves. Specialization, he admitted, is necessary in our 
modern age. But its danger is that we become narrow and fail to become a 
complete personality. “Man of little faith, what do you know of that which 
dwells within you?” 

Rodo’s interest in social reform was closely related to his ideas of individ- 
ual development. Bad social conditions may prevent many from unfolding their 
powers. Thus reform of the social system into a true democracy is necessary 
in order that individuals may have opportunity to become full personalities. 
Faith in the possibility that we can arrive at a better state of human society is 
needed. Such faith is itself a “divine suggestion from Nature.” Human effort, 
he also maintained, is needed to bring about the better society. 

The Uruguayan philosopher held that the ideal and the spiritual should 
dominate over the practical and the material. But he did not exclude the latter. 
On the contrary, material civilization should be an important foundation for 
the development of finer personalities. He admired the great material advances 
made by the civilization of the United States, but felt that it is too exclusively 
utilitarian. 
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The idea of the continued influence of human beings is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the following words of Rodo: 

“If unhappily humanity had to despair definitely of the immortality of the individual 
consciousness, the most religious sentiment that it could substitute would be that which 
comes to the thought that even after our dissolution into the heart of things, there would 
outlast, as part of all human inheritance, the very best of all that we had felt or thoughi, 
our deepest and our purest essence—just as the beams of a long-extinguished star go on 








indefinitely and still cheer us mortals, albeit with a melancholy light.” 
Jose Enrique Rodo’s broad and synthetic philosophy may be summed up in 


sentence from his book, “‘Ariel’’: 


“Ariel triumphant signifies ideality and order in life, noble inspiration in thought, 
unselfishness in conduct, high taste in art, and heroism of action, delicacy and refinement 


in manners and usages.” 


Democracy Speaks Up 


“Liberty,” declared Benito Mussolini in 
1923, “is no longer the chaste and austere 
virgin for whom the generations of the 
first half of the last century fought and 
died. 


youth who face the dawn of a new history 


For the gallant, restless, and bitter 
there are other words that exercise a far 
greater fascination, and these words are: 
order, hierarchy, discipline. Fascism 
has already stepped over, and if it be neces- 
sary it will turn tranquilly and again step 
over, the more or less putrescent corpse of 
the Goddess of Liberty.” 

These words of contempt, spoken by the 
most contemptible tyrant of our time, have 
since been thrown back in his teeth by 
Spaniards and Greeks, Britons and Rus- 
sians, Ethiopians and Americans to whom 
liberty is still worth fighting and dying 
for. The Goddess, in shining raiment and 
bearing a sword of retribution, has again 
come to life. During most of the first two 
decades of the 
disciples of freedom did in truth forget 


“Fascist Era,’’ however, the 


their heritage, at least in the greater de- 
mocracies, and did indeed so conduct them- 
selves that many concluded that democratic 
government and the whole rich legacy of 
Liberty, and _ Fraternity 
doomed to dusty death. It has taken the 
Second World War, the World Revolution 
and the mortal threat of attack by the new 
Caesars and their bondsmen to stir freemen 


Equality were 


to a new awareness of the values they live 
by and to a new resolve to defend their 
way of life against those who would de- 
stroy them. 





This renaissance of liberalism has re- 
ceived rich expression in a flood of new 
ranging Harry Scherman’s 
challenging pamphlet ‘Last Best Hope of 
Earth” to Max Lerner’s provocative ‘Ideas 


books, from 


for the Ice Age.” Scores of scholars and 
publicists are seeking anew to restate the 
essence of the democratic faith, to trace its 
development and to apply it realistically to 
the problems of the world crisis. Some of 
this literature will be forgotten when the 
smoke of battle lifts from the world. Other 
contributions may well have lasting signi 
ficance. 

It is a singular and hopeful paradox 
that light on the New 
Democracy is provided by the Walgreen 
Foundation for the study of American in- 


one source of 


stitutions, endowed some years ago at the 
University of Chicago by the late drug- 
store magnate, Charles R. Walgreen. This 
business leader, like many of his fellows, 
was so frightened by academic “radicalism 
that he withdrew his niece from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and permitted himself 
to be used by the Hearst press as the 
spearpoint of an unsuccessful attack on 
middle 
When he perceived his error, he made 


academic freedom in the west. 
handsome amends by endowing a Founda- 
During 1940-41 the Foundation fi- 
nanced three lecture series, published by 


tion. 


the University of Chicago Press under the 
titles of ‘Democracy and National Unity,’ 
edited by William T. Hutchinson, “De- 
Life’ by 
Is Democracy?’’ by 


American Avery 


“What 


mocracy in 
Craven, and 
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Charles E. Merriam. Each of these slim 
volumes (all are under 150 pages in length 
and sell for $1.00) is a gem of clear 
thought and expression on the democratic 
way of life. 

In the first of them Thomas Reed Powell 
discusses conscientious objectors and the 
Constitution, Henry F. Pringle considers 
political partisanship as an obstacle to na- 
tional unity, Herbert Agar brilliantly dis- 
sects the role of the Press, Harold G. 
Moulton discusses the economic prerequi- 
sites of unity, Matthew Woll examines the 
outlook for labor and Oliver E. Baker pre- 
sents what is probably the best brief analy- 
sis of American farm problems now in 
print. The lectures by Professor Craven 
discuss vividly and illuminatingly the 
course of American democracy in relation- 
ship to the Constitution, Jefferson, the 
New West, the Civil War and the growth 
of industrial capitalism. Professor Mer- 
riam, drawing liberally upon his own “‘Pro- 
logue to Politics’’ and his ‘““‘The New De- 
mocracy and the New Despotism’ (both 
1939), presents an admirably lucid state- 
ment of the essence of the democratic faith 
and of the need of effective leadership and 
social planning if democracy is to meet to- 
day’s challenge. 

This is also the theme of the Godkin 
lectures which Professor Merriam delivered 
at Harvard last year under the title of “On 
the Agenda of Democracy’. He shows how 
democracy’s structure must be ‘“‘stream- 
lined” to meet current issues and how the 
program of democracy must be recast in 
terms of economic planning and social se- 
curity. This distinguished scholar, sympa- 
thetic teacher, faithful public servant and 
Dean of American Political Scientists is 
now Vice-Chairman of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. He is also a Son 
of the American Revolution. He is still a 
revolutionist in the best sense of the term, 
for he perceives that the values of democ- 


genda of Democracy.” By 
im. Cambridge: Harvard 


(1) “On the 
Charles E. Me 
University Press. 134 pp. $1.50. 

(2) “Democracy Marches,” By Julian 
Huxley, New York: Harpers. 126 pp. $1.50 
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racy can be conserved only by a sweeping 
adaptation of democratic ends and means to 
current needs. 

The social content of the new democracy 
which is emerging out of World War II 
is considered in terms of English experience 
by Julian Huxley in ‘Democracy Marches’’’, 
originally a series of radio broadcasts to 
North America from embattled Britain. 
This famous biologist shows clearly, in 
terms of social services, health and educa- 
tion, that a fresh democratic breeze is blow- 
ing through the broken windows of war- 
torn Britain, bringing with it not only new 
words of faith in the common man but 
new concrete achievements. Harold J. Laski, 
in his usual scintillating prose, dwells on 
the same theme in “The Strategy of Free- 
dom: An Open Letter of American Youth’’3, 
although fortunately his eloquent plea to 
America to do what must be done to save 
the democratic way is no longer quite as 
necessary as it was before Pearl Harbor. 

Last, but far from least, in the current 
harvest, is Irwin Edman’s and Herbert W. 
Schneider's ‘‘Fountainheads of Freedom: 
The Growth of the Democratic Idea’’4. This 
work follows in the of Bernard 
Smith’s admirable anthology, ‘““The Demo- 
cratic Spirit’’> in which the literature of 
democracy in American letters is thoroughly 
and fruitfully explored. Edman’s work. is 
also in large part an anthology, but he 
seeks to cover all the classic statements of 
the faith of freemen through some forty 
excerpts, from the Hebrew 
John Dewey, all arranged and edited with 
admirable skill and judgment. Best of all, 
the 200 page introduction to the selections 
is by a wide margin the most inspiring and 
readable short survey of the history of the 
philosophy of freedom which has appeared 
in many a year. 


wake 


prophets to 


(3) “The Strategy of Freedom: An Open 
Letter to American Youth.” By Harold J. 
Laski. New York: Harpers. 144 pp. $1.50. 

(4) “Fountainhead of Freedom: The 
Growth of the Democratic Idea.” By Ir- 
win Edman and Herbert W. Schneider. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 576 pp. 
$3.75. 

(5) “The Democratic Spirit.” By Bern- 
ard Smith. New York: Knopf, 927 pp. 
$5.00. 
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With such glowing statements of pur- 
pose and such incisive analyses of problems 
as these and other recent books provide, no 
one need despair of guidance for the fu- 
ture. If faith is followed by works, and 
words by deeds, victory is all but certain 
to be won. Edman’s concluding statement 
strikes the note common to all the books 
here mentioned: “The reason men feel that 
the democratic world must survive is not 
that it is perfectly realized; it is scarcely 
realized at all. But it is only on the basis 
of institutions nourishing the ancient ideals 
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of freedom, justice, and equality that men 
will be liberated to come to their full sta- 
ture, to live richly in themselves and in 
mutually stimulating and understanding 
peace with one another. It is by the fire 
of this dream that the future is lighted, 
rather than by the flames of destruction 
that now, as often in the past, have vio- 
lated—but never for very long—the faith 
in the human dignity of each man in a 


society of brotherhood and freedom.” 


—Frederick L. Schuman. 


Tribute to Schuman and Lerner 


Frederick L. Schuman and his colleague 
at Williams College, Max Lerner, have in 
these recent years of crisis rendered suc- 
cessive services to political thought. While 
not of one identity in political conviction 
they have more clearly than many of their 
highly trained contemporaries seen the na- 
ture of the crisis and its course. So clearly 
have they seen some of the shape of things 
to come that their fellow craftsmen have 
entered words of caution or warning as to 
of both 
Now their measurements have been tested 


the ‘‘objective’’ limitations men. 


by circumstance and such terms as ‘“‘ex- 
tremist’” have been relegated to a past that 
was substantially guilty of intellectual faint- 
heartedness if not cowardice. It is an illum- 
inating fact that the ‘‘extremists’’ among us 
during the decade of the thirties have turn- 
ed out to be the only realists. This re- 
that 


earlier books, 


some of the 
critics of “The 
Nazi Dictatorship’, ‘Europe on the Eve’, 
and ‘Night Over Europe’, reread these 
volumes against the background of the sec- 
ond week of December, 1941. And since 
this is a modest tribute to Max Lerner as 


viewer would suggest 


Schuman’s 


well as Schuman and Williams College, the 
academic home of both, let them reread 
Lerner too. 

“Design for Power,’6 Schuman’s most 
recent volume is as grim as his earlier con- 
tributions to the understanding of contem- 


porary world politics. It opens with the 


first shot of the Japanese Army in the 
1931; it 
with United States involvement, December, 
1941 
The concluding chapter, Preface to Victory, 
was written after the Pearl Harbor attack 
and too late to be bound into the body of 


the book. 
The jacket of the book calls “Design for 


Manchurian campaign of closes 


—‘ten years and eighty days’ later. 


Power” the story of “the rise of armed 


dictators, and their drive toward world 


conquest.” The volume is history. It is 
the history of ten black years and a world 
revolution. But it is history by a historian 
who is willing to make judgments and 
examine the motives of the men who made 
it. And well may it be that Schuman’s un- 
usual penetration and relevance is rooted 
in his willingness to brand Mussolini a 
feeble tyrant and Hitler a madman march- 
ing toward power in a tan rain-coat (this 
is 1931). One of the limitations of history 
in the pompous tradition has been the re- 
luctance to call hooliganism by its right 
name or brigandage more than imperialism. 

It may be presumed that The Humanist 
readers are at least broadly familiar with 
the deepening crisis which overtook demo- 
cratic culture in the years between the two 


world wars. Whatever the variety of re- 


(6) “Design for Power.’ Maps_ by 
George D. Grodsky, Narrative by Fred- 
erick L. Schuman York: Alfred A 


New 


Krropf, 1942. 324 pp. and supplement $3.50 
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sponse they made to it they will now be in 
something like agreement on basic tasks of 
reconstruction. Schuman in his concluding 
“Preface to Victory” projects a Federation 
of the Free, composed of the United States, 
Britain, the British Dominions and those 
Latin American Republics which are will- 
ing to join the Allies as belligerants. To 
this Federation Germany, Italy and Japan, 
“once purged of their soul-sickness by the 
pitiless surgery of war,” would be ad- 
mitted. During the process of reconstruc- 
tion the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tion would be the basis of the Federation’s 
relations to the Soviet Union and China. 
Short of some radical solution such as 


A Voice Divided Against Itself 


Thirty-five years ago, Professor Pratt 
tells us, he thought of writing a book on 
the question, ““Can We Keep the Faith?” 
It was to appear at the close of his career 
and “should sum up what the reading and 
thought and experience of a lifetime 
should have taught (him) concerning the 
religious tendencies of our years, and the 
prospects of Christianity in the years to 
follow’. This youthful project is now car- 
ried out, and under the identical title de- 
cided upon long years ago.& 

Since I hope that at sixty-six I shall 
somehow be effectively prevented from ad- 
hering rigidly to any plan originally form- 
ulated when I was less than half as old, I 
cannot help pondering dubiously Professor 
Pratt’s haunting piety toward his distant 
past. In view of the drastic transformation 
in the panorama of Western culture since 
1906, and the tragically searching era 
which we and our children now confront, 
why not rather a book on the question, 
“What kind of religion does our age des- 
perately need if its challenging task is to 
be met with hope and clarified guidance, 
with perspective and inward serenity, with 
the comradeship born of mutual commit- 
ment to the same high vision?’ For it 
might be assumed on historical grounds 
that whatever the religion of the future in 
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this there would seem to be little likelihood 
of overcoming the scourge of modern war. 
Beside such far-reaching readjustment paci- 
fism, as it is commonly known, is irrele- 
vant. A League on the pattern of Versailles 
is inadequate. And Clarence Streit’s revi- 
sion of “Union Now” to “Union Now 
with Britain’, partial to the point of fail- 
ure. 

Frederick Schuman has a larger right to 
speak on the future of world organization 
than many who have written on the theme. 
More than most men of his generation has 
he seen and understood the character of 
his time. 

—Raymond B. Bragg. 


our part of the world turns out to be, for 
several generations at least, it will be called 
Christianity, and will exhibit essential con- 
tinuity at some points with what has been 
called Christianity in the past. And our 
author’s primary criterion by which to de- 
termine what is Christian and what is not 
is historical9; Christianity is the character- 
istic experience, activity, and belief of those 
who regard themselves as Christians. Why 
worry, then, about whether we can, or 
shall, keep the Christian faith? Why did 
not this philosopher focus his always ener- 
getic and provocative analysis on the more 
prophetic task of sketching the outlines of 
the religion that might bring to wandering 
and deeply confused minds today the 
inestimable boons that living religion has 
always brought? Professor Pratt is no 
ecclesiastical propagandist, out to protect 
the theological status quo; he is not even 
a member of any Christian denomination; 
he takes no partisan attitude toward the 
relation between Christianity and other re- 
ligions!®; and he even considers with a sur- 
prising degree of equanimity what would 
happen if, despite all that he and others 


(8) ‘Can We Keep the Faith?’ By 
James Bissett Pratt, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1941. pp. vi.+ 218, $2.75 

(9) BP. 30ff 
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are able to accomplish, the faith should not 
be kept after all.11 


Of course, to some extent this is the 
question with which he is occupied. A live 
mind, writing on the theme of religion in 
these times, could hardly avoid it. But 
though it is attacked, the author speaks 
about it with two voices, and they do not 
entirely harmonize. His contribution to the 
insistent need just described is seriously 
weakened by the preservation in the re- 
cesses of his mind of the frame of refer- 
ence appropriate to the title chosen in the 
days of his youth. Besides his historical 
criterion for deciding what Christianity is 
there lurks in his thinking another criterion 
which is radically different; by analysis of 
Christian values as disclosed in past tradi- 
tion he believes it possible to tell what 
must be preserved in the religion of the 
future if that religion is properly to be 
called Christian!12; he is himself committed 
to these values, and certain pages betray a 
gnawing fear that if they should be cast 
aside for even a single generation they 
might be lost to mankind for ever.18 He 
thus essays to combine, in one and the same 
enterprise, the irreconcileable roles of pro- 
phetic explorer in the tangles of the pres- 
ent and stalwart defender of the fort left 
us our heritage from the past. 


But, as he himself notes, this fort can 
only be successfully defended if it is recon- 
structed in the light of the urgent demands 
of the present, individual and social.!4 In 
this case, however, where is the need for 
any foreboding that men will rashly aban- 
don the tried and tested values of their 
religious tradition? Show them how these 
values are relevant to the inescapeable 
challenge they now face! If irrelevant, such 
heirlooms ought to be thrown aside; so far 
as clarified understanding of human living 
today leaves them a place, they will as a 
matter of course fill that place. 

The cause for disquietude in the con- 

(10) P. 172ff 

(11) Pp. 207f., 213ff. 

(12) P, 28ff, 


(13) Pp. 35, 201. 
(14) Pp. 186ff., 189ff. 
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temporary religious scene that I find em- 
phasized by this book is, then, not the 
question whether we can keep or must 
abandon the faith of our fathers; it is 
rather the spectacle of leaders of liberal 
thought still preoccupied with such ques- 
tions instead of devoting the full force of 
their minds to the attainment of such wis- 
dom about the present as would indicate 
the sort of faith that might be capable of 
bringing light and hope to a world rapidly 
plunging into darkness and despair. 


—E. A. Burtt 


In Periodicals 


World trends interpreted by Don Salva 
dor de Madariaga erstwhile eminent official 
of the League of Nations in Tomorrow for 
February, 1942, illuminates events, values 
with sharp lines. This important article plus 
1 superb editorial by Eileen J. Garett and 
Oliver L. Reiser’s “Semantics: What It is 
and What Is Can Do,” make the issue an 
important one. (Creative Age Press, 11 East 
44th Street, New York, 25c the copy.) 


So 


Two reviews of M. C. Otto's ‘The Hu- 
man Enterprise’ apeared in January. One, 
by Moses J. Aronson in the Journal of So 
cial Philosophy, heralds the book as an 
antidote to “the grimacing features of 
Marx and Freud.’ The other, found in 
Christianity and Society edited by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, is by Herman Hausheer. 


@ 


“The Views of Mazzini,’’ which included 
a true place for nationalism in a context of 
“one God, one law, one humanity” are 
valuable at this hour. This and other articles 
in The Hibbert Journal for October give 
this often abstruse journal unusual relevance 
as the titles alone will show, ‘The Oneness 
of the World,” ‘Tagore,’”’ ‘End of the Bal- 
ance of Power,” “Religious Liberty and the 
BE e” —E. H. W. 
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Bed-Rock Thinking on a New Humanity 


Oliver L. Reiser’s latest volume, “A New 
Earth and a New Humanity’’’ is constructed 
philosophically on Reiser’s earlier book, 
“The Promise of Scientific Humanism’’ in 
which he reasoned for a Non-Aristotelian 
mode of thinking. The idea is now applied 
to social phenomena. We are informed 
that the evolutionary process of American 
ideology comports favorably with 
Gestalt psychology. From Puritanism, with 
its admixture of the ideal and the actual, 
we moved on to pragmatism under the 
leadership of William James, (even though 
the “‘practical’”” business man understood it 
but little) and to instrumentalism, by di- 


rection of Professor Dewey. 


very 


This now necessitates certain changes in 
education; “Scientific Humanism” is offered 
as the This, 
tends, can be religiously satisfying and also 
scientifically sound. Such a philosophy has 
advantages over Communism, which is also 
being tendered to mankind, for Commun- 
ism is materialistic, giving little room to 


instrument. the author con- 


man’s non-physical yearnings; it tends to 
look upon Marx as one who discovered all 
truth; and it urges the necessity of direct 
action. Against all three concepts ‘‘Scien- 
tific Humanism’”’ engages strongly. On the 
latter point (‘direct action”) it would 
logically result in definite efforts to re- 
mold society, but without saying in ad- 
vance precisely what must be done. 

That this brand of science be effective, Dr. 
Reiser urges the importance of Semantics. A 
disciple of Korzybski, Professor Reiser con- 
tends that man needs to think in new terms. 
Just as science has moved from the old phys- 
ics to a space-time continuum, so we must 
now think in terms of the planet. Nothing 
short of global thinking will suffice for to- 
day’s urgent needs. Not only does such 
thinking accord with present necessities, but 
it is also the logical outcome of the new 
physics which would have improved society 
no matter how well it was getting along. 


(8) “A New Earth and a New Human- 
itv.” By Oliver E. Reiser, 1942. N. Y. 
Creative Age Press. 


The least satisfactory chapter is that en- 
titled “Cosmic Causality and Human Eth- 
ics.’ The argument for cosmic causality is 
presented carefully, but little connection ap- 
pears between it and “human ethics,” un- 
less one may contend, as is reasonable, that 
a thorough-going acceptance of the theory 
of relativity leads to an ethic that is com- 
pletely (that is, 
supernatural ). 


human, devoid of the 

A strange, but interesting interlude ap- 
pears under the title, ‘Scientific Mystic- 
ism,”’ in which Dr. Reiser reverts to the 
work of Mary Boole of three generations 
ago,—'‘The Preparation of the Child for 
Science,” and suggests it as the first clear 
analysis of a humanized science—education. 
The connection here leads us from the ex- 
of Mrs. Boole 
through the “Neural Basis of Thought” 
(G. Elliott Smith) 


learn of the two levels of response (in- 


ceptional ‘‘premonitions”’ 


and from which we 


stinct and emotion, associated with the 
“old brain,’ and reasoning-symbolic func- 
tions, connected with the cerebral cortex). 
The ‘mysticism’ involved would be per- 
fectly natural, the ‘““God’’ in man being his 
upward striving. 

The closing chapter on ‘Dynamic Hu- 
and World Revolution,” 


that what is needed is 


manism argues 
‘a rate of change 
which allows us to evolve not only suffi- 
ciently slowly to carry over the lessons learn- 
ed by previous generations, but also suffi- 
ciently rapidly to make necessary adjust- 
ments to the new knowledge and _tech- 
niques that make their appearance in any 
progressive society.” 
Whether or not Dr. 
tially correct in his particular philosophy 


Reiser is substan- 
is outside the scope of this review, but the 
present reviewer is at one with him in his 
contention that “fundamental reconstruction 
in practice must be preceded by equally 
fundamental changes in theory”. With all 
the urgency of the moment frankly (and 
tragically) admitted, requiring us to act 
now or all may be lost,—assuming that we 
do this sufficiently well so that we even 
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exist,—it has long been apparent to this 
reviewer that unless we do some bed-rock 
thinking we shall merely engage in social 
patchwork. Such patchwork might easily 
presage a greater catastrophe for some fu- 
ture generation. Ideologies are important, 
and Reiser’s offering constitutes a stimu- 
lating challenge. 

There is a somewhat irrelevant appendix 
on Professor M. C. Otto’s criticism of 
Reiser’s doctrine. Quarrels among philoso- 
phers remind one of psychological disputes. 
Strict Freudians are apt to interpret nervous 
disturbances in terms of Adlerians 
stress the inferiority complex. Others 
would follow Jung and infantilism. Actu- 


Sex; 
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ally there is truth in all the theories and 
it takes a well-balanced person to deter- 
mine where to place the emphasis at any 
given time. 

Therefore, when Professor Reiser and 
Otto disagree, the only concern we have is 
the spirit in which they do so. Both men 
are ‘‘on the side of the angels.’’ The Reiser 
emphasis on ‘Scientific Humanism’, we 
believe, is correct. Perhaps it will be con- 
tended by idealists, pragmatists, realists and 
others as it is of Christianity, that it has 
tried. But, 
does hang its parts together very convinc- 
ingly. 


never been the Reiser view 


—Ernest Caldecott. 


A Weariness to the Mind 


‘Mind Remakes Your World’!7 is a sym- 
posium by thirty-six leaders of the Inter- 
national New Thought Alliance and pur- 
ports to present a representative picture of 
the movement. The familiar elements of 
“New Thought” are here. 
superficial espousal of the philosophy of 
Absolute Idealism,—God is all, God is per- 
fect. Second, an intense practical concern 
to interpret this in a way conceived as 
beneficial to the individual. 
with God and therefore share his perfec- 


First, a rather 


You are one 
tion. Pain, poverty, unhappiness are not 
part of God’s perfection and do not exist. 
When you know this and assert your iden- 
tity with God you experience only health, 
happiness, prosperity, peace. Third, a def- 
inite technique for enabling the believer to 
achieve the affirmation of his oneness with 
God and thus to “demonstrate” perfection 
in his own life. 

The Introduction states that the New 
Thought 
tween 15 and 20 million persons in Amer- 
unkind 
a religion which helps so 


movement today influences be- 


ica. One does not like to say 
things about 
many of his neighbors, and that it does 
help them most of us have had personal 


reason to know. But the purpose of a re- 


(17) “Mind Remarks Your World.” By 
E. S. Holmes and M. A, Lathem, Eds. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. xvii, 273 pp. 


$2.50. 


view is to give an honest account of the 
impression which the book makes on the 
mind of the reviewer and accordingly we 
proceed, with regret, to give our opinion. 

The volume is a weariness to the mind 
because the same limited range of ideas is 
The baffled reader 
tries to get a mental grip on the substance 
of what the authors are presenting only to 
have it elude him. The thinking has a 
quality of indeterminancy,—jumping from 
orbit to 
logic. None of the articles entirely escape 
this taint. 

A number of the writers acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Emerson, and indeed 
there are certain phases of New Thought 


reiterated ad nauseam. 


one another without benefit of 


which may legitimately claim kinship with 
transcendentalism. But how are the mighty 
fallen! Here is none of that depth of in- 
sight, that vigorous grasp on the true sub- 
stance of human life which gives value to 
Emerson even to those who do not accept 
his philosophy. Of course, to the thinker 
who is constrained by the evidence to ac- 
cept a thorough going naturalism the whole 
structure of Absolute Idealism falls to the 
ground because its basic proposition simply 
isn’t true. Hence any such deductions as 
New Thought makes from this proposition 
are valueless for the naturalistic thinker. 

The chief criticism, however, which may 
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be urged against the book is that in a time 
of great social upheaval and tragedy the 
movement which it represents seems almost 
wholly devoid of social conscience and a 
social program. To be sure, some of the 
authors state that a perfected social order 
is the goal toward which they are moving, 
but the method of achieving it—by the in- 
dividual “demonstration” of the perfection 
which already exists in God—is so utterly 
unrealistic as to be an obstacle rather than 
a help to humanity in the grave years that 
lie ahead. The picture which it conjures 
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up is that of an exaggerated individualism 
in which each one is busy building a little 
island utopia for himself without regard 
to the universal chaos that threatens to 
engulf us all. We can be grateful to any 
movement which brings something of com- 
fort and peace to the men and women of 
our tragic world just so long as it is not 
at the cost of blinding them as to what 
must be done to lift that tragedy for all of 
us alike. Otherwise one is compelled to 
quote: “And Nero fiddled while Rome 


burned.” LE, Burdette Backus 


God and M. Gilson 


In this book,!® as we should expect from 
the deserved reputation of the author, 
there is exhibited careful historical scholar- 
ship in the attempt to elicit a fundamental 
metaphysical problem. In order to forestall 
the charge that he is simply taking his 
stand upon the position of Saint Thomas, 
Gilson gives a brief side-glance at his own 
philosophical development. When he 
came to the Sorbonne, scholasticism was in 
disrepute. Bergson was his inspiring teacher 
in philosophy and, though, as he declares, 
this philosophical genius was, according to 
his own later confession, always on the way 
to the God of the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion he did not then know the fact of this 
direction. It was by his careful study of 
the scholastic element in Descartes that his 
interest was swung to medieval thought. 
Since then he has become one of the rec- 
ognized masters in that field. 

What Gilson is attempting to do in this 
book is to show that the Jewish-Christian 
conception of God as a somebody who is 
the primary source of being, enabled Christ- 
ian philosophy to say something that had 
never been said by the Greeks themselves. 
It is his contention that Saint Thomas 
grasped the full import of this true meta- 
physical position by exalting existence over 
essence and that modern science, dealing as 


(15) “‘“God and Philosophy.” By Etienne 
Gilson. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. xvii, 147 pp. $2.06 


it does merely with the knowledge of facts 
and their correlations, does not reach to 
existence.16 In other words, metaphysics con- 
cerns itself with existence and Catholic 
philosophy is by its very nature an existen- 
tial philosophy. In this respect, it can be 
set in contrast with positivism, pragmatism 
and the sort of amateurish philosophizing 
scientists like Jeans and Eddington carry 
on. 

In this necessarily brief review I cannot 
follow the historical argument in detail. 
Much of the first chapter is devoted to 
showing that Greek philosophy tended to 
be naturalistic and to regard nature as 
eternal, necessary and self-sufficient. Now 
it is clear that the naturalistic humanist 
would not quarrel with such a conclusion. 
In fact, it seems to be M. Gilson’s reductio 
ad absurdum that even modern secular phil- 
osophy tends in the same direction. Even 
Aristotle produced only a kind of deism 
which was of no religious value since his 
God contemplated only His own thoughts 
and neither knew nor cared about the 
universe. 

Now the Jews had a revelation which 
flowed out of their religiously gifted na- 
ture. Their God told Moses what his real 
name was and it turned out to be “I am 


(16) The term “essence” signifies the 


nature or characteristics of things or pos- 
sible things. ‘‘Existence’’ is another term 
for “being,” that in which essence is em- 
bodied. 
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who am.” Here was the clue though the 
Jews did not grasp the fact. It remained 
for St. Augustine and later St. Thomas to 
grasp its full import. 

For this point of view, God is conceived 
as Begetter and Creator. Man has only a 
borrowed existence. Following out this 
religious insight, evs, or being, is contrast- 
ed with esse or to be. To be is the very 
act whereby an essence és. 

Gilson’s argument, in short, is that pre- 
Christian thought lingered at the level of 
essences and was never able to penetrate 
to existence as an activity. Again and 
again, he makes this contrast. There must 
be some cause whose very essence it is 
“to be.”’ It was Saint Thomas who was led 
to see the pure Act of existing in all 
things known. He penetrated beneath the 
surface of essences. 

The third chapter is devoted to the task 
of showing that modern philosophy drifted 
back to the Greeks and to essences. Des- 
cartes began the return because of his in- 
terest in physics. Spinoza, again, empha- 
sized essence. The insight of Saint Thomas 
was obscured. And the modern scientist in 
his concern with empirical knowledge 
hardly finds himself able to give any mean- 
ing to the term existence. Kant and Comte 
have been the initiators of this revolution. 
Knowledge is scientific knowledge. There 
is no other kind. 

In conclusion, I can only make some 
general comments. The first is, that M. 
Gilson assumes that religion must remain 
of the worshipful, providential kind. Deism 
but represents the ghost of true, theistic 
religion. Humanism does not come within 
his purview. The second is, that he has 
made it easier for himself by confining his 
attention to the confused writings of men 
like Jeans and Eddington. It would have 
been fairer to have considered the position 
of pragmatists and realists. The third is, 
that he dismisses the notion of emergence 
in which somebody emerges from some- 
thing with, apparently, little effort to ex- 
amine its assumptions. The fourth is, that 
he has a doctrine of existence which has 
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not come to terms with modern logic. If, 
in place of the term essence, he had used 
the term description and asked himself 
what descriptions describe he might have 
had quite a different approach loom ahead 
of him than the one he took. I must con- 
fess that, while I hold all being to be ac- 
tive, I do not see that it is derivative in 
the fashion he assumes. And I suppose 
that is where a realistic naturalism would 
have an existential philosophy alien to 
this scholastic emphasis upon an all-pervad- 
ing, creative esse. I can see why Saint 
Thomas had this notion; he inherited it. 
I do not see its empirical base. 


—Roy Wood Sellars 


Democratic Faith 


Professor Wieman of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago has here 
written a book!8 in which his typical em- 
pirical outlook is brought to bear on the 
contemporary scene of democratic conflict 
with Fascist powers. Wieman’s previous 
books expressed chiefly his theology in 
terms of an impersonal growth of values 
working for the richest human community, 
but without much concrete application to 
social problems. In this book he has done 
the latter task to a greater degree than 
before and he reveals himself as an ardent 
democrat. 

Not that he is guilty of incurable op- 
timism! In tracing the breakdown of the 
Weimar Republic in Germany, he has 
gone to Laski for his information and he 
is aware of the conflicting power groups 
which through their deadlock made the rise 
of Hitler possible. Democracy must there 
fore be re-ordered to make effective a mu- 
tual interpretation of conflicting interests. 
Democracy must be controlled in such a 
way as to achieve ‘the attainment of quali- 
tative meaning” to “enrich the qualitative 
experience of others as much as it does 
one’s own.” Wieman then adds a few ob- 
servations on semantics, and though the 

(18) “Now We Must Choose.” By H. N 


Wieman. New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1941. 245 pp. $2.00. 
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reviewer knows little about the subject, he 
is appalled by the following: “A magni- 
ficent humanity awaits upon a magnificent 
language. Democracy develops and waxes 
strong as such a language grows.” (p. 134) 
Does this mean that the development of a 
strong democracy is merely a problem in 
linguistics? Would it not be better to say 
that the growth of a vital democracy will 
be reflected in a magnificent language? 

The general thesis of the book, however, 
is one with which many humanists will 
agree, namely, that the resolution of the 
choice which is now upon us depends upon 
a rational and empirical faith: 

“A faith indifferent to rational consist- 
ency and empirical claims blinds a people 
to those important realities which these 
forms of inquiry can alone discern. Such 
blindness, with the bewilderment that goes 
with it, put a-great people under the con- 
trol of a tyrant.” 

The implication is clear: a faith which 
stresses the irrational and tragic elements in 
life will land us in an irrational and tragic 
situation, and since such a situation would 
confirm our faith, the will to overcome it 
would then be destroyed. All the more rea- 
son, then, for what Wieman calls ‘‘a faith 
creating community out of diversity.” 


—dAlfred Stiernotte 


On Nature 


Few great classroom teachers are equally 
great when judged by their books. The 
whole man does not get himself down on 
the pages. This is unavoidably true of the 
present volume! of philosophical essays by 
the late Dean Woodbridge of Columbia. 
As a teacher, he influenced many genera- 
tions of students in the direction of a sane 
naturalistic outlook in philosophy, at the 
same time that he retained a good many 
dogmatic views about existing economic, po- 
litical, and religious institutions. Knowing 
and liking the man, one could understand 
his strong and weak points, picking and 

(21) “An Essay on Nature,” By Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge, New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 351. 
$3.00. 
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choosing what was valuable, and discarding 
the individual crochets. In his posthumous 
writings, the task is more difficult; and it is 
made harder still by the fact that Wood- 
bridge was the master of the deceptively 
simple aphorism, such as: “Nature as in- 
clusive of us, and not we as exclusive of 
her, defines ultimately what morality is.” A 
strong feeling for simple, everyday human 
problems treated in a profound but not 
pretentious manner permeates the book, and 
is more impressive than any detailed or 
technical argument in it. 


—Harold A. Larrabee 


Academic Freedom? 


Of all the violations of academic freedom 
and decency in the history of higher educa- 
tion, the barring of Bertrand Russell from 
taking up his appointment to the chair of 
philosophy in the College of the City of 
New York was probably the most atrocious 
and the most publicized. In this case, New 
York City produced an achievement which 
might well be envied by Alfred Rosenberg 
or any other totalitarian custodian of edu- 
cation and public opinion. In the light of 
his role in this case, Mayor LaGuardia’s 
blasts against intolerance across the waters 
do not ring with integrity and sincerity. 

It is gratifying that two such eminent 
scholars as John Dewey and Horace Kallen 
should have brought together and edited a 
group of papers?3 on this case by some of 
the most distinguished scholars in this coun- 
try. Every aspect of the case, from its legal- 
ity to its aesthetics, is dealt with in the vol- 
ume. It not only properly condemns the 
incredible inquisition which _ personally 
touched Lord Russell, but makes invaluable 
contributions to the varied fields of eccle- 
siastical intolerance, judicial chicanery and 
academic freedom. 

While it does not erase the blot on our 
academic record, it is some cause for grati- 
fication to know that the episode really 
kicked Lord Russell upstairs by landing him 

(23) “The Bertrand Russell Case,” Ed- 
ited by John Dewey and Horace M, Kal- 


len. New York: The Viking Press, 1941. 
227 pp. $2.50. 
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in a lectureship of equal distinction and 

salary, with much more pleasant personal 

surroundings and lighter responsibilities. 
—Harry Elmer Barnes 


Sorokin's Defeatism 


To blame humanism for all the world’s 
woes is hardly news. Popes and archbishops 
have been doing it for centuries. But to do 
it in four fat volumes ornamented with 
charts, tables, and all the technical jargon 
of sociology is apparently supposed to be 
front-page stuff. ‘Social Science Commits 
Intellectual Suicide” is the headline. That 
is what Professor Sorokin attempted in his 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, of which 
this is a one-volume popular version.19 It 
will undoubtedly sweep a good many wish- 
ful thinkers off their feet with its bitter 
scourgings of everything but “integralist”’ 
supernaturalism, thereby making its author 
a first-rate pulpit hero, a Franco in profes- 
sorial clothing. Happily, however, the au- 
thor gives himself away so completely in 
every line that he writes, that only intel- 
lectual babes-in-arms are likely to be taken 
in. 

The panorama of his mind afforded by 
the book is devastatingly complete. Every- 
thing non-medieval which has happened 
since (and including) the Renaissance he 
detests, lumping it all together as ‘‘sensate 
culture.” By contrast, the “‘ideational cul- 
ture” of medieval Christendom was prop- 
erly integrated about ‘‘ideational truth,” or 
“truth revealed by the grace of God, 
through his mouthpieces . . .”” What is now 
taking place is the disintegration of the 
“supersystem’’ of sensate culture with all 
its wicked works; but this does not mean 
“either deterioration or disintegration of our 
total culture, which has never been inte- 
grated.” Hence Professor Sorokin’s delusion 
that he is an “optimist,” since that which 
has never been integrated cannot be dis- 
integrated! Once our society has been 
purged of every trace of modern secularism 
by a return to the absolute values, which 





(19) “The Crisis of Our Age: The Social 
and Cultural Outlook,” By Pitirim A. Sor- 
okin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1941. 338 pp. $3.50. 
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are all one, and are all quite clear to the 
author, the new “integralism” can redeem 
a corrupt humanity. Nothing, of course, 
that is merely sensate, whether democracy 
or fascism, could possibly be worth fighting 
for; and anyhow, a return to the “‘idea- 
tional” in a new Middle Ages is inevitable. 
If this modern edition of total depravity is 
optimism, we should all beg to be delivered 
from it. One could hardy ask for a better 
formula of human defeatism. 

Professor Sorokin’s verdicts on modern 
art, literature, science, and philosophy, nonc 
of which he understands or desires to un- 
derstand, when not downright comical, are 
pathetically obtuse. He is in the direct line 
of Savonarola and Calvin. In literature, he 
sees everywhere what he calls the “‘physio- 
dirty.’ Or, as James Montgomery Flagg 
once expressed it, “To the pure, almost 
everything’s rotten!’ Crowning the whole 
pretentious but rickety edifice is the convic- 
tion that his judgments must be infallible 
because some ‘‘supposedly competent schol- 
ars” called him a Cassandra for his proph- 
ecies of doom before 1929. No one doubts 
that humanity is in crisis; but to harp on 
the fact does not prove the correctness of 
lurid analyses of the situation. To pervert 
scientific method for the purpose of preach- 
ing an ill-disguised fundamentalism is to 
make capital of human misery. 

—Harold A. Larrabee 


Form Better Than 
Content 


This book! for training Episcopal youth 
includes teaching concerning “Jesus the 
Incarnate God,” that eliminates it in ad- 
vance from usefulness to religious liberals. 
But the form of the book and accompanying 
note book suggests that a comparable vol- 
ume would be serviceable to religious lib- 
erals who lack adequate equipment for in- 
troducing the study of religion to youth in 
liberal, humanistic terms. One approves 
particularly the applications to present so- 
cial needs and personal ethics. 


(1) “Understanding Religion.’’ An Intro- 
ductory Guide to the Study of Christian- 
ity. By Bernard I, Bell. New Yerk: More- 
house Graham Co., 1941. xiv, 249 pp, $1.90. 
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For Those Who Use 
Words 


We reside in an environment much more 
symbolic than factual; that is, human be- 
ings respond more frequently and more sig- 
nificantly to the stimuli of words than to 
“things” or “processes.” If the words in- 
adequately symbolize the “‘processes,”’ then 
our responses will be inappropriate (‘‘in- 
sanity’). “General Semantics” is a term 
which classifies certain techniques for over- 
coming the tendency of words to misrepre- 
sent “‘things.’”” This book?0 is literally an 
introduction to the ‘“‘General Semantics’ of 
Alfred Korzybski 1933, and is offered as 
an authoritative simplification of the useful 
portions of that author’s turgid and forbid- 
ding Sctence and Sanity. It describes and 
illustrates the specific techniques of “non- 
identification,” including “dating,” ‘‘index- 
ing,” ‘“‘non-allness,” ‘“‘many-valued orienta- 
tion,” “‘symbol-reaction’”’ . . . etc., and gives 
practice exercises for necessary neuro- 
linguistic drill-work. The illustrative ma- 
terial is fresh and apt. The book is marred 
by a slavish deference to Korzybski, and by 
the use of an abstraction “Hitler” as the 
incarnation of semantic ‘“‘sins.”” Highly rec- 
ommended. 


—Philip Stanley 


Insight and Fantasy 


This book?2 is a brilliantly written com- 
bination of ethical insight and metaphysical 
fantasy. It teaches us that a man ought to 
do what is most satisfactory (pp. 48, 52) 
in the long run (p. 22) for his human 
nature (pp. 28, 80) because it is folly 
(p. 18) not to do this. But it appears that 
his human nature consists metaphysically 
and essentially of the desires he ought to 
feel, called ‘‘natural’’ desires, and not 
usually the ones of which he is conscious 


(20) “Language Habits in Human Af- 
fairs, an Introduction to General Seman- 
tics."". By Irving J. Lee. New York: Har- 
pers, 1941. xxvii, 278 pp. $1.75. 

(22) “A Dialectic of Morals.” 
timer J. Adler. Notre Dame: 
Politics, University of Notre Dame, 
x, 117 pp. $1.80. 


By Mor- 
Review of 
1941. 


THE HUMANIST 


(pp. 77-78). Both men and inanimate ob- 
jects “naturally” desire their own perfec 
tion, and can ‘“‘naturally” desire nothing 
else (p. 2). 
brotherly love. In the foot-notes we learn 
that, if reason fails, divine grace makes 
“natural” perfection attainable. We 
learn that grace ‘‘enables a man to direct his 
life toward a supernatural end” (p. 101). 
—Gardner Williams 


Adler does less than justice to 


also 


Democracy for Young 


Early participation in the ways of democ- 
racy where our youngest future citizens 
may think and act constructively, is the 
training outlined in this challenging book*4 
to parents. Ideally, democracy is a give 
and take affair. 
parents must share means sensing our hu- 


Participation then, which 


man place in nature; learning to use hu- 
manely our machines as tools; becoming 
acquainted with the world of people; and 
finally, taking part in the services essential 
Develop in the very 
young these correct basic attitudes toward 
the outside world, says Miss Boettiger, and 
we begin to draw near the ideal of democ- 


racy. 


to community life. 


—Mrs. C. B. Johnson 
Why Must It Be? 


“We must find a new way of living” 
says Sir Richard Acland in a pamphlet for 
“Christians and Humanists’’**—the latter 
defined as those “who, without a specific 
belief in God, acknowledge the well-being 
of humanity as the highest motive in their 
lives”. 
tian ethics; therefore an answer to world 
chaos must be Christian. But, Sir Richard, 
you commit the fallacy of the undistributed 
middle. There 7s Christian love, but all 
love is not Christian. 


Humanists he claims, accept Chris- 


Love is human, uni- 
versal. Therefore, it could be humanism. 


—Edwin Fi. Wilson 


(24) “Your Child Meets the World Out- 
side.” By Elizabeth F. Boettiger. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1941. xvi, 179 pp. 
$2.50. 

(25) “It Must Be Christianity,”” By Rich- 
ard Acland. London, 1941, 32 pp., paper. 





